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THIS ENGLISH: 


y “We'll begin with a box, and the plural is 
j boxes, 
But the plural of ox should be oxen, not oxes. 
Then, one fowl is a goose, but two are called 


geese, 
e Yet the plural of mouse should never be 
P meese! 
You may find a lone mouse or a whole set of 
| mice, 


But the plural of house is houses, not hice, 
If the plural of man is always called men, 
Why shouldn't the plural of pan be called 


pen 
If I meik of a foot and you show me your 
eet, 
And I give you a boot, would a pair be called 
beet! 
If one is a tooth and a whole set are teeth, 
Why should not the plural of booth be called 
beeth? 
Then, one may be that, and three may be 
those, 
Yet hat in the plural would never be hose: 
And the plural of cat is cats, and not cose. 
We speak of a brother and also of brethren, 
But though we say mother we never Say 


methren. 

Then the masculine pronouns are he, his, and 
him, 

But naeng the feminine—she, shis, and 
shim, 


So English, | fancy you all will agree, 
Is the funniest language you ever did see,” 
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LET’S BRUSH UP OUR GRAMMAR 


_ BEFORE we set out to improve our English, it 
is necessary to refresh ourselves about grammar 
that we all had to learn very reluctantly in our 
school-days. How far back in the dim past seems 
that period today! So let us begin well by first 
brushing up our grammar. 

What is the part performed by the various 
words—or parts of speech as they are called—we 
find in a sentence? What is a noun, pronoun, verb, 
adjective, adverb? That is very easy to explain 
without even being technical. Let us start with 
the most common—the noun. 

A Noun is the name of a thing, person, place 
or animal. For example: chair, Henry, Bombay, 
lion, shore and so on. S 

When the same noun has to be repeated two or 
three times in a sentence, the latter becomes 
clumsy to read, so PRONOUNS are used instead. 
They stand in place of the nouns. A simple 
example will make this clear. Note how unplea- 
sant the following sentence is, because no pronoun 
has been used: 

As Henry had to go out, Henry took a taxi that 
soon conveyed Henry to Henry’s destination. 


Now let us insert pronouns wherever the word 
“Henry” is repeated in the above sentence. 


As Henry had to go out, he took a taxi that soon 
conveyed him to his destination. 
1 


e 
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Therefore, “he,” “him,” and “his” are pro- 
nouns. 

The VERB is an important part of speech as it 
tells us what the noun or pronoun is doing. The 
verb either makes a definite statement or asks a 
question. For example: 

The horse runs. 

Can that horse run? 

Read that notice at once. ; 

The words “runs,” “run,” and “read” are 
verbs. 

An ADJECTIVE is that word in a sentence 
which tells us something about the noun. It gives 
us some information aboutit. For example, in the 
sentence, “My sister’s cat is dead,” there is no 
word to denote what sort of animal my sister had. 
But, “My sister’s black cat is dead” is more in- 
formative. The word “black” tells us what kind 
of cat it was. So “black” is an adjective. 

An ADVERB does for the verb what the adjec- 
tive does for the noun. It increases our know- 
ledge of the verb. In the above example, there is 
no information as to how, when or where the cat 
died. But when we are told, “My sister’s black 
cat died suddenly,” we have the necessary infor- 
mation. We now know how the cat died. There- 
fore, the word “suddenly” is an adverb. 

There are other less important parts of speech, 
We often see the words, “A,” “An,” “The,” in a 
sentence. They are ARTICLES. The first two are 
indefinite articles, and "Theis the definite article. 

Now, there may be two or more nouns ina 
SE Denge, What is the relationship between them? 

he PREPosttion tells us that. For example 
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let us take the sentence: “The bird sitting on 
that tree is a crow.” There are two nouns here: 
“bird” and “tree”. What is the relationship bet- 
ween them? ‘The word “on” tells us. The bird 
is sitting on the tree. It informs us how the bird 
is situated. Therefore, it is a preposition. 


When there are two or three phrases or sen- 
tences they are joined together to make them read 
well by means of ContuNCTIONS. 


Jack was reading and Jane was sewing, but the 
dog dozed on by the fire. 


“And” and “but” are conjunctions for they join 
the three sentences: “Jack was reading,” “Jane 
was sewing,” and “the dog dozed on.” 


A more or less similar function is performed 
by a RELATIVE Pronoun: it acts as a connecting 
link between two statements. It connects to the 
first clause the following clause, defining and in- 
creasing our knowledge of the noun or pronoun of 
the main statement. For example, in the sen- 
tence, “My book, which you are reading, is dirty,” 
the word “which” is the relative pronoun, for it 
connects the second qualifying clause to the major 
statement. “Who,” “which,” “whose,” ‘Whoso- 
ever,” “Whatsoever” are all relative pronouns, 


We know already what pronouns are. When 
they are used interrogatively, they change their 
form and are known as INTERROGATIVE PRONOUNS, 
Therefore, a sentence containing these words is 
always followed by the sign of interrogation (see 
page 19). The Interrogative Pronouns are: 


Who, Whose, Whom,°W hat. 
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You must have noticed in certain sentences 
the words, “This” and “That,” and their plurals, 


“These” and “Those.” They are DEMONSTRA- 
TIVE PRONOUNS. 


It is important to remember that the correct 
use of demonstrative pronouns depends greatly on 
the words they stand for. We do not mean by this 
the position of the object in the sentence but its 
physical relation to the speaker. ‘““This,” and its 
plural “These,” denote nearness. For example: 

This is my book, but that is his. 

In other words, use “This” and “These” when 
they stand for something near the speaker. For 
things which are not near, either in importance or 
position use “That” and “Those.” 


We must not forget INTERJECTIONS although 
they are not very important. 


They stand alone and really are not intimately 
related to the other words in a sentence. ‘They 
are merely exclamatory. For example, in the fol- 
lowing sentences: 

Oh! how blue the sky is, 

Alas! she is dead, 


“Oh” and “Alas” are interjections. They may 
be omitted without in any way changing the mean- 
ing expressed by the other words. Interjections 
are merely supplementary words used more as 
embellishments than for any other reasons. 
Lastly, there are a few words like, “some,” 
“either,” and “neither,” “few,” “any,” “several,” 
“many,” “none,” “aught,” “naught,” ete., which 
cannot be classified at all. So they are known as 
INDEFINITE Pronouns. Cardinal (one, two, three, 
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etc.) and ordinal (first, second, third, etc.) numbers 
are also indefinite pronouns. 


The Sentence 


Let us take a complete sentence and then pick 
it to pieces. 

The good boy saved the ginger cat quickly. 
Who was it that saved the cat? The boy. There- 
fore, “boy” is the Bongen of the sentence. Sub- 
jects are either nouns or pronouns. 


Now, what did the boy do? He “saved” the 
cat. So this word is the PREDICATE of the senten- 
ce. You will notice that the predicates are verbs. 
“Saved” is a verb. 


What did the boy save? He saved the cat. 
So “cat” is the Ongen, which is usually a noun 
or a pronoun like the subject. 

The word “ginger” describes the cat that was 
saved. Soit is an adjective in this sentence be- 
cause it gives us information about the noun “‘cat.” 
In the same way, “good” tells us something about 
the subject “boy”; so ‘‘good”’ is also an adjective. 

We have the word “quickly” to discuss, still. 
To which word in the sentence does it apply? 
Certainly not to “cat” although it stands next to 
it. Actually, it clarifies our knowledge of the ac- 
tion of the boy. He “saved quickly.” As the 
word adds to our knowledge of the verb, “quickly” 
must be an adverb. And so it is. i 


The Noun 


Nouns are of four kinds: 
L Common Nouns are those common to al] 
objects of one class, e.g., table, chair etc, 
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2. Proper Nouns are the special names gic 
ven to men and women, places, certain 
objects, ete., e.g., Smith, John, Mary, 
Bombay, River Indus; etc. : 
3. AxnsTRact Nouns are those that deal only 
with abstract qualities, actions, states, etc. 
They are, therefore, not the names of con 
crete things—things we can feel, touc 
or see, e.g., love, anger, hate, thought, etc. 
4. COLLECTIVE Nouns are the names given 
to groups of persons or things considered 
as one, e.g., Army, Navy, crowd, shoal, etc. 
A noun may be SINGULAR or PLURAL. ‘The 
singular is used when the noun stands for one 
thing or person; the plural, when more than one 
isimplied. For example: K 

One black chair, but 

Ten black chairs. 


You will learn more about plurals ina later chapter. 


Again, a noun has four GENDERS. It may be 
POSCULINE, FEMININE, COMMON (applicable either 
to masculine or feminine) or NEUTER (neither 
Masculine nor feminine), 


Téa English, the gender of a noun depends so- 
lely upon its sex. In other words, all male per- 
sons or animals are masculine, all female persons 
or animals are feminine, all objects without any 
Sex are neuter, and those which could be either 
asculine or feminine, eg., “child,” are common 
In gender, 

The Pronoun 


Sé You have already learnt that there are many 
inds of Pronouns: PERSONAL, Pronouns, RELA- 
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TIVE Pronouns, INTERROGATIVE PRONOUNS, 
DEMONSTRATIVE Pronouns, and INDEFINITE 
Pronouns. You even know now what they are 
and what their functions are, g 

If the personal pronoun indicates the person 
speaking, it is said to be in the 1st person; it is 
in the 2nd person, if it indicates the person 
spoken to; and ifit indicates the person spoken 
of, it is said to be in the 3rd person. Again, eac 
“person” may be in the singular or plural. ` 


Singular Plural 4 
Jet Person I We 
2nd Person Thou You 
3rd Person He, She, It They 


There is still a little more to learn about per 
sonal pronouns. Each “person” may b 
NOMINATIVE Case, PossEssIvg ( 
or Oppenen (Accusattyp) C 
tell us whether the pr he subject 

ominative Case) or objects (Objecti Sick 
asentence. The Possessive 
Sion. It is used to sh 


Son or thing, 


{ Nominative RAN 
] Possessive +My or Mine 
jective «Me 


Nominative M 
Ist Person Plural Possessive mae or O 
jective Us T 2 


2nd Person Singular l Nominative hou 


1st Person Singular 


Possessive ee . 
Objective site Thine 
e 
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Nominative...You 

2nd Person Plural IG ..-Your or Yours 
Objective ...You 
Nominative...He, She, It A 

3rd Person Sin tar f Possessive — His, Her, or Hers, 

F Objective ...Him, Her, It 
een nae 
n Plural | Possessive ... Their or Theirs 
e Objective ... Them 


Please remember that the 2nd person singular 
is no longer in current use and that the 2nd person 
plural pronouns are used instead, except perhaps 
in prayers. 

The Dative and the VOCATIVE are not very 
important cases. ‘The former is used for the 
Indirect Object, e.g, : 


I sent her some books. 


The vocative case 


is used for the person or thing 
add 


ressed. Let us take an example: 

I feel, sir, that you are making a mistake. 
Sometimes it js necessary to emphasize 
certain nouns or personal pronouns. ‘This is 
generally done by using a REFLEXIVE PRONOUN, 
as in the following example: 
John himself told me to light the fire. 


The word “himself” is a reflexive pronoun. It 
«ae. also be used as the object of a verb in a 
Sentence when the subject and the object are the 
Same, For example: 

I nearly killed myself yesterday. 


eflexive Pronouns are formed by adding “self” 
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(for singular) or “selves” (for plural) to the ob- 
jective or possessive forms of the personal pro- 
nouns: 


Singular S Plural 
Myself Ourselves 
Yourself Yourselves 
Himself, Herself, Itself Themselves 


There is one rule about all pronouns that you 
should always remember: 

All pronouns should agree, hoth in gender and 
number, with the nouns they stand for. 

Again, 

Once a sentence is begun with a pronoun, on no 
account must you use later on in the same sentence, a 
pronoun of another kind, gender or person. 

Another thing that is usually puzzling is the 
order in which personal pronouns should be used 
when several appear in a sentence. Etiquette has 
given us an inviolable rule. The person who is 
being addressed—the 2nd person— should come 
first, followed by the 3rd person— the person 
spoken of—and last of all should come the 1st 
person, i.e., the person or persons speaking. For 
example: 


You, Betty and I should write a book. 
The Verb 


The verb (or predicate) is a very important 
part of speech. “Certainly the verb is one of the 
principal words, perhaps the principal word, in the 
unit of expression that we call the sentence,” write 
K. M. Badger and T. B. Rodale, “for the sentence 
is built around the noun, the doer or receiver of 
the action, and the verb, the action-word.” 


a 
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English verbs are of two kinds — “Weak” and 
“strong.” 

The past tense of “weak” verbs is formed by 
adding “-ed” to the present tense, e.g. 

walk, walked 

kiss, kissed 

love, loved 


and so on. If, however, the present tense of the 
verb ends in “e”, only “-d” is added to form the 
past tense, e.g., bare, bared; dare, dared; etc. 

In the English language there are more 
“weak” verbs than “strong” verbs. All the latter 
are of Anglo-Saxon origin and their past tense is 
usually formed by changing the vowel appearing in 
the present tense, e.g., wake, woke; win, won; etc. 

There are not many “strong” verbs in the 


English language. Here are some of the more 
common ones: 


Present Tense Past Tense 


Awake Awoke 
Bear Bore 
Behold Beheld 
Blow Blew 
Choose Chose 
Dig Dug 
Draw Drew 
Drink Drank 
Eat Ate 
Forget Forgot 
Get Got 
“Grow. Grew 
Hang Hung 
Rise Rose 


Shine _ Shone 
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Present Tense Past Tense 


Sit Sat 
Swear Swore 
Tear Tore 
Wake Woke 
Wear Wore 
Win Won 


In English, four MOODS are recognised, 
They are: The INFINITIVE Moon, the Sussunc. 
TIVE Moon, the INDICATIVE Moop and the IMPE- 
RATIVE Moop. 

When the verb does not tell us anything about 
the person, number, or time and is preceded by 
the word “to,” it is said to be in the infinitive 
mood, e.g., to ride, to walk, to go, ete, 

he most common mood is the indicative, A 
verb is said to be in this mood when the sentence 


asks a question or makes a statement, For 
example: ? 


He has given me a rupee. 

ill you give me that book? 

Sometimes we have to speak about some- 
thing which may not have already taken place, but 
which, in our opinion, is possible or desirable, 
Naturally, such sentences would be preceded by 
such words as “If,” “Even,” ete, The verb in 
such sentences would be in the subjunctive mood, 
For example: 

If I were clever, I would attempt it. 

Let us recapitulate: The subjunctive mood 
is used-when an event that is expected to happen 
` has not taken place at the time of speaking. But 

when a fact is taken to be correct, when an event 


is known to have taken place, use the indicat: 
Ser E ’ l dicative 
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Every one of you must have been ordered 
about some time in your life. Well, the person 
who did the ordering used the imperative mood. 
In other words, this mood indicates a command. 
‘Therefore, it can only be used in the 2nd person 
singular or plural, as an order can only be given to 
another person, e.g., Run quickly; Come; and so on. 
A verb can be TRANSITIVE or INTRANSITIVE. 
Transitive verbs must have an object in the sen- 
tence, or they are incomplete, e.g., “I find—”; but 
“I find” what? The sentence is clearly incomplete 
and lacks the object. So an object is absolutely 
essential to complete transitive verbs. 

An intransitive verb needs no object. It is 
complete in itself. eg, “I see.” The sentence 
is complete in itself, However, many verbs are 
either transitive or intransitive depending on 
their use. 

A verb may indicate action that may have 
taken place in the past, is happening at the 
moment, or is going to take place. 

_ _, Different forms of the same verb are used to 
indicate these different tenses— PAST, PRESENT 
and FUTURE. For example: 


Past Tense He rode. 
Present Tense He rides. 
Future Tense He will ride 


de. 
here are many other tenses in English, but we 
are not concerned with them here. 

Lastly, the English language allows two 
Voices — the Active and the PASSIVE. An ex- 
ample will explain them better than a lengthy 
description. 

Aclive: I see a boat. 

Passive: A boat is seen by me. 


MAR 13 N 
LET'S BRUSH UP OUR SE E 
ust have o $ Ge 
SE Se be used in the passive vo: 
ran 1 
Now here. is an E SE EC 
v 
e learned that e ak 
SEN ane SUBJECT SHOULD Eee the crite 
ae ERB, ie., if the subject isi cone 
e SE ee the verb. In this connection, Š 
ar, so must be the ” “everybody,” “one, are 
member that “everyone, 


ewsular words and take the verb ìn the g, 
oe S usually singular And go ig NÌ Wh 

ep» 235 for a quantity, f however, it « 

all” or every one of a Htimber, it is Sees o 
The Adjective 


You have already learned w 

is. Usually, it stands in a sente 
efore the noun it governs. If th 
one, the most important adjective 


hat an adjective 
uce immediately 


ere is more than 


is À 
the noun, s placed nearest 
ican the English language, a 


A simple adjective Which merely indicates a 
certain quality of an object or person is said to 
be in the Posrrive DEGREE. For example, DA 
bright colour.” 


When the adjective com 
another; when it indic 
' person has tore or l 
be in Comparatiyy 
brighter colour,” 


When an adjective denotes that some object 
or person has a quality in greater degree than; 

thing oe anybody else, it is in the SUPERLA 
DEGREE. For example? “The bri 


pares one quality with 
ates that a certain objec 
ess of a quality, itis s 
DEGREE. For ex 


tor 
aid to 
ample, “A 


TIVE 
ghtest colour,” 


e 
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The different degrees may be formed in two 
ways: (1) “-er” is added to. form the comparative 
(e.g., small, smaller) and est is added to form 
the superlative (eg. small, smallest). (2) in 
other cases the comparative is formed by putting 
“more” before the positive (e.g., handsome, more 
handsome) and the superlative by placing “most 
before the adjective (e.g. handsome, most hand- 
some). ‘The different degrees of certain adjectives 
may be formed in either way. For example, it is 
correct to say, either “taller” or “more tall.” 


But these rules apply only to regular adjec- 
tives. ‘There are a few IRREGULAR ADJECTIVES, 
the comparatives and superlatives of which follow 
no fixed rules. Here are some of them: 


Positive Comparative Superlative 
Bad Worse Worst 
Evil Worse Worst 
Little Less Least 
Good Better Best 
Far —Farther —Farthest 

—Further —Furthest 
Late —Later —Latest 
—Latter —Last 
Many More Most 
The Adverb 


_. The adverb should be written as near as pos- 
sible to the word or phrase it governs, 


Like adjectives, ADVERBS ALSO HAVE THREE 
DEGREES OF COMPARISON. The comparative an 
Superlative degrees are generally formed by placing 
More’ and “most” respectively before the posi- 
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tive. This rule does not apply to a few irregular 
adverbs. For example: 

Jane swam brilliantly but Mary swam more 
brilliantly. But, 

George played tennis badly, but John played the 
game worse. 

The superlative of “bad” is “worst.” 

The usual way in which adverbs are formed in 
English is by the addition of “-ly” to the adjective, 
e.g., Brilliant, Brilliantly. 

« „ IÉ however, the adjective ends in BILD only 
-y” is added to change it into an adverb. 

S; „Again, if the adjective itself ends in “-ly,” 
-ly is, added but the original “-ly” is first turned 
into “-li.” This is rather a clumsy way of form- 
ing an adverb but it is not incorrect English. 

There are a few adjectives which retain their 


original form even when used as adverbs, e.g., 
Hard, Fast, etc. 


I 
HERE IS YOUR GUIDE TO CORRECT 
PUNCTUATION 


_ Itis not necessary to be frighte 

tiny signs known as EE E 
just master this simple chapter, you will be SR 
to use all punctuation signs correctly Ther ed 
only a few rules to remember, ST 28 
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The present system of punctuation is sup- 
posed to have grown out of a system developed by 
Aldus Manutius, an Italian scholar and printer of 
Greek classics. He was born in 1450, about the 
time Johann Gutenberg was experimenting with 
the first movable types; he died in 1515. 

The Greek grammarian, Aristophanes, who 
died about 185 or 180 B.C., is said to have inven- 
ted a system of punctuation by dots; but a cruder 
system was probably in use even before his days. 

In the English language, the following signs 
are used: 

. FuLL Srop, Full Point, or Period 

, Comma (used on the line) 


; SEMICOLON 
: Colon 
? SIGN oF INTERROGATION or Question 
Mark 
! SIGN OF EXCLAMATION 
3 „ APOSTROPHE (used above the line) 
vee’ INVERTED COMMAS or Quotation Marks 
They may even be written ‘......’ 
AGH 
- HYPHEN 
The Full Stop 


The full stop, or period, is used at the end of 
every sentence, except interrogative or exclama- 
tory sentences when the signs of interrogation or 
exclamation are used. 

The period is also used after all abbreviations, 
especially when the last letter of the abbreviation 
is different from the last letter of the full word, e.g. 
g everend, Rey, Although “Mr” and “Dr” do not 
ollow this rule, a period is commonly used after 
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these abbreviations. Itis also used after initial 
letters in names, Roman numerals, ordinary 
numbers appearing in lists, etc. 


The Comma 


The comma is a hard-worked sign in the 
English language. It is chiefly used to separate 
Sentences into phrases in order to make the mean- 
Ing clear, 

When a person is addressed in a sentence, the 
word referring to this person is marked off from 
the rest of the sentence by means of a comma. 

or example: 
John, take away that:book. 
_ The comma is always used at the end of a 
direct quotation written between inverted commas, 
to mark it off from the rest of the sentence. For 
example: 

“I am going home,” she said. 

Similarly, a quotation in a sentence is invari- 
ably preceded by a comma. For example: 

Jane told me, “I have read this book.” 

Certain explanatory words or phrases, such 
as, “therefore,” “however,” “indeed,” “neverthe. 
less,” “consequently,” “so,” etc., are best marked 
off from the remainder of the sentence by means 
of commas. 

When a number of nouns, pronouns or adjec.- 
tives appear together in a sentence, they should 
be marked off from one another by means of com- 
mas. For example: 

Look at that big, red, juicy apple. 


If an explanatory or other phrase appe 
ars to 
Check the easy flow of a sentence, use commas 


oe 
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before and after it to mark it off from the rest of 
the sentence. 

When words have been omitted in a sentence 
in order to avoid unnecessary repetition, commas 
should be used in their place. For example; 

Charles Dickens wrote “The Pickwick Papers” 
and Thackeray, “Vanity Fair.” 

Here, the word “wrote” is understood after 
“Thackeray.” 


The Semicolon 


The semicolon Ze chiefly used after a phrase of 
Some importance, when a pause of considerable 
length is desired, especially when a comma has 
already been used to denote a less important pause. 

Sometimes, two complete phrases are used 
together to form only one statement, ‘The semi- 
colon may be used between them. For example : 

Bread is good: so is butter. 

In other words, this sign is used to mark off sepa- 
rate important parts of a sentence which may be | 
So very closely related that it would be inadvisable © 
to make them into Separate sentences, 

Sometimes, a certain number of facts are 
mentioned, one after the other, in a long sentence. 

hey are best Separated by semicolons. For 
example: 

When the weather is fine; the sky clear and blue; 
the small fleecy clouds high up in the heavens—that is 
the time to be out in the Open. 


The Colon 


The functions of the colon are very similar 
to those of the semicolon. Asa matter of fact, 
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the use of these two signs depends much on the 
personal likes and dislikes of the writer. 

But, there are cases where only a colon should 
be used. For example, it is always used before a 
list of things. It may be followed by a dash. 
Modern usage is, however, in favour of dropping 
the dash. For example: 

I want the following: pen, paper, ink, rubber. 

A colon is also sometimes used before a 


quotation. For example: 
Smilingly, John reminded us once again of that 
old proverb: “ A stitch in time saves nine.” 


The Mark of Interrogation 

Everybody knows that the mark of interro- 
gation is always used after a direct question. 
Indirect questions do not require the sign. For 
example: 

Are you going home? (Direct question) 

He asked if I was going home. (Indirect question) 

Sometimes, there are many interrogative 
phrases ina sentence. The interrogative mark 
is used after each. For example: 

Will you come with me to Uran? Will Betty come 
too? How do we go there? Can we -motor up to the 
place? 

If, however, the questions require only one 
answer, the interrogation sign appears merely at 
the end of the sentence. For example: 

Can you come to Uran and meet us there at 
7 o'clock in the morning? 

Sometimes you will come across the sign 
of interrogation enclosed in brackets. This is 
often done to denote doubt of a preceding word 
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or phrase or when it has been used ironically. 
This practice is, however, considered to be vulgar. 
In such cases, it is best to put such word or words 
between inverted commas. For example: 
Such was the justice (?) of his act! (Incorrect). 
Such was the “justice” of his act! (Correct). 


The Sign of Exclamation 

This sign is generally used after interjectory 
or exclamatory words or phrases. 

It is also often used at the end of a sentence 
to emphasize it or exaggerate its meaning. 

It may even be placed at the end of a sentence 
to give it an ironical twist. For example: 
3 Of course, you would pay if you could! 
Always remember that if an interrogatory sentence 
has an exclamatory effect, it should be followed by 
the sign of exclamation and not by the mark of 
Interrogation, For example: 

How can you think it will rain to-day ! 


The Apostrophe 


When one or more letters in a word have been 
omitted, the apostrophe is used in their place: 
Therefore, it is bound to occur in possessive nouns. 
For example: 

` It is John’s. 

This sign is also to be seen in such | words 
as “ne’er” (for never), “don’t” (for do nol), bani 
(for will not), “shan’t” (for shall not), “can 
(for cannot), “it’s” (for it is), “oer” (for over), etc- 

You must have read above that the apostrophe 
denotes the possessive case of nouns. However, 
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the “s” is omitted in certain proper nouns— espe- 
cially ancient names—that end in “s” For 
example: 

Socrates’ works; Moses’ laws. 

In the case of plural possessive nouns, the 
apostrophe is placed after the “s.” For example: 

Ladies’ latest fashions. 
f, however, the plural does not end in He, the 
apostrophe as well as the “s” that denotes the 
Possessive form are used. For example: 

I decline to accept those men’s suggestions. 


The Inverted Commas 


All direct quotations are written between in- 
verted commas. Similarly, if words from a direct 
quotation are used in an indirect sentence, such 
words are marked off by inverted commas. 

Slang words and phrases and those of doubt- 
ful value should always be shunned. If, however, 
they are used for any reason, they should be placed 
within inverted commas to show that the writer is 
aware that they are not good usage | 7 

A quotation within a direct quotation 1s writ 
ten between single inverted commas. However, 
the modern tendency is to reverse the procedure. 
That is, the direct quotation is enclosed in single 
Inverted commas, while the quotation within is 
shown by the usual double inverted commas. 

The titles of books, plays musical pieces, 
Poems, etc., appearing in the text are best given 
in italics. However, if this is Dot advisable for 
any reason, they should be written within inverted 
commas. 

_. Full points and commas are always placed 
Within the closing inverted commas. The rule for 
o 
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signs of interrogation and exclamation varies in 
different cases. 

If a quotation ends with either of these signs, 
itis placed within the inverted commas. But if 
an interrogative or exclamatory sentence ends with 
a quotation, which may itself end or not end with 
either of these signs, such signs are placed after 
the closing inverted commas. For example: 

“Are you going home?” she asked. 

Was it not you who shouted, “Give me that book 
back” ? 


Do you remember John asking me, “Can you come 
home with me” ? 


The Dash and the Hyphen 


The dash is most commonly used to denote 
a change of thought or break in the continuity of 
a sentence, In such cases, you should never use 
a comma before the dash. 

If a sentence is left incomplete, this is shown 
by means of a dash. For example: 

You may be right, bui— 


Such sentences are not ended with a full point. 
However, the marks of exclamation or interroga- 
tion may be used if necessary. 

_ You know that parenthetical statements with- 
im a sentence are generally placed betweet 
brackets. But dashes may be used in their place 


Dashes are also sometimes used to make 
Certain pause: 


s in a sentence very impressive. For 
example; ae 


We were lost in the desert. A desert—desolates 
Waterless, threatening to the lonely traveller, 


has diff yphen which is shorter than the dash, 


“tent works to do. Its chief use is to 
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join simple words to form compound ones. For 
example: ` 

i Tug-of-war; up-to-date, etc. 

The modern tendency is, however, to drop the 
hyphen whenever possible when forming com- 
pounds. For example: 

Uptodate; cooperate, etc. 

Many authorities insist on using a hyphen in 
such words as “cooperate’—between syllables that 
have similar vowels adjoining. For example: 

Co-operate. 

When numbers are written in words, the 
hyphen is always used. For example: 

Twenty-one; Thirty-three, etc. 

A hyphen is also used when a prefix appears 
before a proper noun, For example: 

Anti-Hitler; pro-American, etc. 

Ñ Sometimes, for the sake of novelty or empha- 
sis, several words are joined together by hyphens. 
or example: 

She has a beware-of-me sort of look. 

good rule to remember is this: do not use 
a hyphen unless you haye a good reason for doing 
So. When in doubt, drop the hyphen. 


When to Use Capital Letters 

You of course know that the first word of a 
Sentence always begins with a capital letter. 

All proper nouns, proper E the i 
fitst word of every line of poetry begins with capi- 


tal letters. 
The letter “I,” the days of the week, months, 


‘all names of God and the personal attributes of 


the Deity begin with capital letters. 
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When common nouns are personified, they 

always begin with capital letters. al 
All religious denominations and political 

parties are written with capital letters. Also, main 


words in the titles of books, plays, musical com- 
positions, etc. 


All names of clubs, gymkhanas, societies, 
streets, roads, etc., begin with capital letters. 
Lastly, do not forget that the designations of 


rulers, presidents, etc., should also begin with capi- 
tal letters. For example: 


The President of the United States of America; 

The King of Norway, etc. 
The Ellipsis and Italics 

Sometimes, certain words are omitted from a 
quotation. This omission is denoted by the use 
of ellipsis—a row of dots. For example: 

Haveloch Ellis writes: “Any reader... .. vill 

quickly observe that the pair 


q y ing instinct to manifest 
itself in the case of brothers S i 
and girls brought up together from infancy, is a mere 
negative phenomenon... 
When it is intended to lay emphasis on certain 
words in a sentence they are Printed in italics. 
All foreign words and 
D D . 4 = 
in italics. This r , does not apply to 
ich haye 


r forget that the Use of too many 
ks is as 


bad as usin few. 
é g too ic 
Use signs only where they are absolutely essential. 
_ The present tendency js employ them as spar- 
ingly as possible, 


m ~; 
THE PREPOSITION NUISANCE 


Most; people find it difficult to select the right 
preposition for their purpose. This is not sur- 
prising because in the English language, there are 
no fixed rules for the idiomatic use of the different 
prepositions. Good usage varies. “It is a matter 
on which rules are not available,” writes W. J. 
Weston in Improve Your English; “and we can 
become acquainted with the usage only by noting 
with care actual examples in the work of writers 
and speakers. Illustrations are: coincident with, 
derogatory to, anxious for or about, impatient at.... 

“The sense of the passage at times decides 
what preposition is appropriate. Thus, in implies 
a state of being; into implies an act: therefore we 
enter into the room, and, being there, have our 
dinner in the room. Between (by-twain) refers 
to only two things, among refers to any number 
(the word is connected with mingle): therefore we 
select AMONG many seaside resorts the two that 
appeal to us most strongly, and then decide 
BETWEEN the two....” 

“Often the preposition agrees with the prefix 
of the word on which it is dependent. Involved 
(rolled in) will naturally be followed by in (to he 
involved in difficulties); absolve (to loosen from) 
will take from (to absolve a person from blame); 
comply to hold up with, to agree) will take with 
(to comply with a request).”’ 
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A As rules are not of inuch use for the selection 
of the correct preposition we give below a list of 


words with their correc 


tprepositions. ‘This should 


help you out of your difficulties, 


Abide in (a place) 


» by (a statement) 


» for (a time) 

» with (a person) 
Abhorrence of 
Absolve from 
Abstain from 
Abstract from 
Acceptable to 
Access to 
Accessory to 
Accommodate with 
According to 
Account for (a thing) 

x to (a person) 
Accrue to 
Accuse of 
Acquiesce in 
Acquit of 
Act in, for, under, upon 
cquaint with 
Ctive in (work) 
Active about (some- 
thing) 
Add to 


Adept in 
Adhere to 
dmit of, to, into 
Affix to 


Agree to 


Examples: 


“I agree to do that” 
“Let us first agree on 
that point. 

“Let us first of all agree 
among ourselves to do 
the work.” 

“I do not agree with 
you on that point. 


Aim at 
Allot to 
Allude to 
Amenable to 
Answer to (a person) 
on Jor (a thing) 
Antipathy to 
Apathy of 
Apologise to (a person) 
j for (a thing) 
Appeal to 


Apply for (a thing) 

s» to (a person) 
Argue with (a person) 

» for, against, about 

(a thing) 

Arrive at, in, from 
Ashamed of 
Assent to 


"on, among, with- Associate with 
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Attribute to 
Avaricious of 
Averse to or from 


Banish from 
Bark at 

Bash in 
Becoming to 
Bestow upon, on 
Beware of 
Bind to 

Blame for 
Boast of 


Calculate on or upon 
Call for 
Care for (somebody) 
», of (something) 
Caress by or with 
Catch at (something) 
», from (another per- 
son) 
» by (e.g., the neck) 
», with(e.g., the left 
hand) 
3, in (the act) 
Caution against 
Change for, of 
Chary of 
Choose from (many) 

a between (two 
things or per- 
sons) 

» for (some act or 
purpose) 


Clamour for 
Cling to 
Coincide with 
Comment on 
Compare to, with 
Compel to 
Compatible with 
Compete with (a per- 
son) 
Ko for (a thing) 
Complain of 
wu _ to (somebody) 
» before (a group) 
» about (a thing) 
Comply with 
Composed of 
Conceal from 
Concede to 
Condemn to, for 
Confer on, with 
Confide in, to 
Conform to 
Connive at 
Conscious of 
Consist in, of 
Consult with 
Convenient to (person) . 
Convenient for (pur- 
pose) 
Contrast with or to 
Conversant with 
Converse with 
son) 
» on, about, regard. 
ing (a subject) 
Convey to ` 


(a per- 
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Cope with - 
Count on, upon 
Crave for 
Creep into 


Defer to 
Defiance of 
Deficient in 
Delight in 
Dependent on or of 
Deprive of 
Die of 
Differ from, about, with 
Different from 
Disagree with 
Disappointed in, of 
Disapprove of 
Dislike of or for 
Dispense with, to 
Dissent from 
Distaste for 
Distinct from 
Distinguish between 
Divide among (many) 
» between (two) 
Domineer over 
"Dress up 


Egg on 

Embark in, on 

Emerge from 

Emigrate from (a place) 

Migrate fo (a new coun- 
try) 


Encroach on 
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Enamoured of 
Enter into, upon 
Envious of 
Equal to 
Escape from 
Esteem for 
Excel in 
Exception to 
Exclude from 


Fancy for or Take a 
faney to 

Fasten on, to, with 

Friendly with 

Friendship of (some- 


body), for (another) 
Full of 


Generous to 
Glance at 
Glory in 
Good for 
Grapple with 


Grieve at, over, for 
Grumble at 


Guiltless of 


Happen to 
Happiness of 
Help with (money) 


e against (heavy 
odds) 
” to (power, suc- 


_ cess, ete.) 
Hesitate to 
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Hide from 
Hush up 


Identical with 
Ignorant of 
Immerse in 
Impart to 
Impatient of (things), 
with (persons) 
Impervious to 
Impose on 
Incongruous with 
Independent of 
Indulge in 
Inflict upon, on 
Inform against 
Ineligible for 
Inquisitive about, concern- 
ing 
Insist on 
Inspired by 
Interfere with 
Intermeddle with 
Invasion of 
Intervene between 
Involve in, with 
Irrespective of 
Issue from 


Jeer at 
Kick at 


Labour under 
Love for (somebody) 
n of (a country) 


e 
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Mercy of (a person), 
on (somebody) 
Mourn for 
Murmur at, against 


Necessary to, for 
Negligent of ` 


Object to 
Oblivious of 
Offend against 
Opposite to 
Originate in 


Palm off 
Part with (things) 
» from (persons) 
Participate in 
Patience in, under, with 
Permission to, for 
Pitch upon 
Plead with (a person) 
» for (a thing) 
Pleasant to, with (per- 
sons) 
D about (things) 
Plunge in, into 
Prefer to 
Prejudice against 
Prevail on (persons) 


DI against (thin N 
Prevent fiom gs) 
Prey upon 


Protest against, to 
Pry into 
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Purchase of or from 
(somebody) 
3 at ( a price) 
DI for (money) 


Qualify for 
Quarrel over 


Rake up 
Reason with (somebody) 
Reason about (some- 
thing) 
RS for or against 


(an argument) 
Rebel against 


Recede from 
Recoil from 
Recompense for 
Reconcile to (things) 
» Dith (persons) 
Recover from 
Refer to 
Reflect upon or on 
Refrain from 
Rejoice in or at 
Relief from 
ely on 
Repent for, of 
Reply to 
sponsible for (some- 
thing), to (someone) 
€store fo 


“vege upon (some- 
3 body), p ( 
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Satisfied with (things) 
Satisfied of (facts) 
Save from 
Sensible of 
Sensitive to 
Separate from 
Sever from 
Similar to 
Skilful at or in (work), 
with (something) 
Smart under 
Sneer at 
Solution of 
Speak to, with, of, on 
Spy out 
Start for 
Stoop to 
Substitute for 
Suffer from 


Taste for (art) 

Taste of (food) 
end to 

Tendency to 
ide over 


Unconscious of 
Unite with 


Vexed at (something) 


» with (somebody) 
ie with 


zs a w 
Revert. rhs (something) Write to (somebody), 


» about (something) 


meee 


bee eh > 
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“It is very easy to fall into the habit of writ- 
ing sentences containing a long string of preposi- 
tions,” writes M. Alderton Pink. As an example he 
gives the following, taken from the report of a 
company meeting. “One wonders, how the 
chairman could have read it aloud without shud- 
dering”— 

It was their determination to act in a 
spirit of loyalty to the important and essen- 
tial principles of standardization and co-ordi- 
nation in the supply of electricity throughout 
the country on sound economic lines for the 
recognition of which some of them had striven 
during very long periods of time. 


PLURALS 


BARRING a few exceptions, all cò 
in the English language may be used in the plural 
form: 

The plurals of all nouns, except for some 
which follow no rules, are formed according to the 
few rules given below. Once you have mastered 
them the formation of plurals will hold no terrors 
for you. 

Rule 1 :—The most common way of forming 
plurals is by the addition of “s” or “es” to the 
singular nouns. For example: 


og, dogs; fox, foxes. 


Rule 2 :—Nouns ending in SC 


or “fe” form 
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their plurals by converting the “P or “fe” into 
“ves.” For example: 


Knife, knives. 


Rule 3 :—Those nouns which end in “o” 
preceded by a consonant form their plurals by the 
addition of “es,” If, however, a vowel precedes 
the final “o”, only “s” is added. For example: 

Potato, potatoes; tomato, tomatoes. 

Curio, curios; folio, folios. 


There are a few exceptions to this rule. The 
most common are given below: 


Banjo Banjos 
Octavo Octavos 
Solo Solos 
Piano Pianos 
Tyro Tyros 
Zero Zeros 


le 4:— The 


vu tale. plurals of nouns ending in 
sh s” Be ” x” to» D s 

1S) 5)" or z are formed by the 
addition of "es to the singular forms. For 
example: 


Gas, gases; dress, dresses; hox, boxes. 


Rule 5 :—Certain nouns end in “y.” If this 


letter is Preceded by a consonant, the plural is 
forme by changing the “y” into “i” and adding 
es. or example: 


Cry, Cries, 


If, however, the final “y” is preceded by a vowel, 
Goes oie retained and “s” added at the end. 
For example: 


Holiday, holidays, 


ut O “rc... 
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Compound Nouns 
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It is not possible to give any rules for the 


formation of plurals of compound nouns. 


Gene- 


rally, an “s” is added to one of the words, some- 
times to the first and at other times to the second. 
It is best to remember that the “s” is usually added 


to the more important 
usage varies. 
nouns with their plurals: 


Looker-on 
Man-of-war 
Brother-in-law 
Aide-de-camp 
Court-martial 
Maid-servant 
Englishman 
Step-son 
Son-in-law 
Governor-General 
Lord-Chancellor 
Commander-in-Chief 


word of the two. But 


Here are a few common compound 


Lookers-on 
Men-of-war 
Brothers-in-law 
Aides-de-camp 
Courts-martial 
Maid-servants 
Englishmen 
Step-sons 
Sons-in-law 
Governors-General 
Lord-Chancellors 
Commanders-in-Chief 


Occasionally, both words in a compound word 
are pluralized. For example: 


Lord-Justice 
Man-servant 


e There is great co 
t D 
spoonful. 


ful”? Actually it depe 


that is to be conveyed. 


fee” means three separate 


th nh e spoon . 
e contrary, T coffee enough to fill three 


rities recommend only the 


mean an amount 0 
spoons. Some autho 


Lords-Justices 
Men-servants 


nfusion about the plural of 
Should it be “spoonsful” or “spoon- 
nds upon the meaning 


“Three spoonsiul of cof- 
fillings of a spoon. On 
fuls of coffee” would 
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latter form—"spoonfuls’—on the contention that 
one never says or writes “mouthsful” or “hands- 
ful,” but always “mouthfuls” and “handfuls.” 


Plurals of Foreign Nouns 


The English language has absorbed within 


itself many nouns 
still retain their foreign plurals. 


of foreign origin. Some of them 


or example: 
Addendum Addenda 
hesis Theses 
Analysis Analyses 
Oasis ases 
Maximum Maxima 
Appendix Appendices 
Crisis rises 
Criterion Criteria 
Hypothesis Hypotheses 
emorandum Memoranda 
eries eries | 
Stimulus Stimuli | 
erminus ermini or ‘Terminuses 
Bureau ureaux | 
Libretto Libretti l 
Virtuoso Virtuosi j 
Engus ungi 
Nucleus Nuclei } 
arenthesis Parentheses 
Axis Axes 
asis o Bases 
Tatum Errata 
YNopsis Synopses 
Spectrum pectra 
Foie Genera 


Foci 
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Formula Formulae or Formulas 
Radius Radii 

Larva Larvae 

Species Species 

Stratum Strata 

Fascist Fascisti or Fascists 
Miasma Miasmata 

Phenomenon Phenomena 

Datum Data 

Index 4 Indices (also Indexes, 


see page 36). 
Cherub Cherubim or Cherubs 
Here are a few rules for the formation of 
Plurals of foreign nouns: 
If the noun ends in ‘a’ turn it into ‘ae’ 


H 3 t 
mn nm ” dye 9) E , ehem ane te 
3 (El 


3 


‘ex’? or ‘ix’ turn them 
into “ices” 
Remember! 

There are a few points you should always 
remember. You know that the verb agrees with 
its subject as regards number. But when nouns 
of different numbers come before the verb, there 
ls apt to be confusion. The verb is likely to be 
attracted into the number of the noun which ap- 
Pears nearest to it, For example: 

The ship with its crew were lost, 

Should correctly be 
The ship with its crew was lost. 
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D ” 
Certain words like, “news,” “summons,” SE 
appear to be plural. Actually they are singula 
nouns and should be treated as such. 


There is some confusion about the plural of 
the word “index.” You should write “indices 
when you use it in connection with mathematical 
formulae. But the plural is “indexes” when it is 
used in the usual sense to mean alphabetical lists 
for reference to the contents of a book, etc, 

Again, should we write, “Misses Smith” or 
“Miss Smiths”? Opinions differ but, personally 
speaking, we prefer the second form. 

Collective nouns like, “crowd,” “group,” 
“committee,” “people,” ete., are either treated as 
singular or plural depending upon the meaning. 


“The committee has decided to sanction the 
Proposal” is correct if by this is meant that the 
committee is one, indivisible group. In other 
words, itis singular. If however, by “committee” 
1S meant its individual members, it is plural and 
the verb in the plural should be used with it. For 
example, “The committee hold different views 
about Sanctioning the Proposal,” because by “com- 
mittee” we mean its different members. 

Take care, 


i however, never to treat ‘a collec- 
tive noun as sin ` 


gular in one part of a sentence 
and as plural in another place. 


Ge of col- 
lective nouns a orget that the plurals 


re formed, except for a few excep- 
addition of “s” to the Singular nouns. 
or example: 


committee, committees; govern- 


o 


— VE a 
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OVERCOMING THE CONJUNCTION 


ConsJUNCTIONS may be said to be of two kinds. 
The CO-ORDINATING conjunctions like, “and,” 
“for,” “but,” “or,” etc., join words, phrases or 
sentences of equal value and importance. 

On the other hand, suBoRDINATING conjunc- 
tions—“because,” “after,” “though,” “if,” ete.— 
connect phrases or sentences of unequal value or 
importance. 

The conjunction “that” is often dropped from 
Sentences these days. For example: 

He said he would come soon. 
should rightly be 

He said that he would come’ soon. 

As Jong as the sense of the sentence is not 
obscured, this word may safely be omitted. But 
is should never be left out if by doing so there is 
any possibility of creating confusion about the 
exact meaning of the sentence. 

_ Many people are reluctant to begin a sentence 
With a conjunction. But this is not very reason- 
able. Some of the greatest writers have actually 
Made good use of such constructions. Here is a 
Superb example from Charles Dickens’s David 
Copperfield: 

And now, as I close my task, subduing 
my desire to linger yet, these faces fade away. 

But one face, shining on me like a heavenly 

light, by which I see all other objects, is above 

Ai 


ha 
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ains. 
them and beyond them all and that remaii 
turn my head and see it, in its GE 
Serenity, beside me. My peer tae low är F 
I have written far into the night; but the dea 


presence, without which I were nothing, bears 
me company.... 


There are not a great many conjunctions a 

the English language. The most important are: 
Also, although, and, as, because, before, 

but, either, for, however, if, lest, neither, neh 
only, or, since, so, than, that, then, therefore, 
though, till, unless, what, when, whenever, 
where, wherever, whether, while, why, yet. 


Also is really an adverb and not a conjunc- 
tion; so it is best left alone. It may, however þe 
used in the same sense as “and,” “as well as,” ete, 

Although should be used to introduce a sen- 
tence that admits or grants something, For exam- 
ple: 

Although it is raining, Í will go. 
And is the mmon English conjunc- 
g to another. It is also 
entence in which is con- 
€ preceding one. 


that illustrates, compares 
Where time is under SC 
imultaneousness. It als 


onjunction 
likeness, 

In stands for s 
ason or cause, 
Sometimes, 


e beginning f a sentence 


or Points to a 
Sideration, 
€notes re 


he cannot Flay cricket at all. 


> 
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Because denotes cause or reason. For exam- 
ple, “I like it, because it is good.” Sometimes 
the prepositional phrase “because of” may be used 
with nouns, in the same way the conjunction is 
used with sentences. For example, I lost the 
book because of John.” 

You must remember one thing. If a sentence 
opens with the words, “the reason why,” “the rea- 
son is,” etc., the conjunction “because” must not 
be used later to begin the sentence that contains 
the reason. Instead use the word “that.” For 
example: 

The reason why the team lost is that (not because) 
it played badly. 

But has many uses. It may stand for differ- 
ence, opposition, addition, continuation, even omis- 
sion or exception, comparison, etc. 

Either is actually the first word of the correla- 
tive or paired conjunction, “either. . . op It 
never appears by itself in good English. 

For denotes reason or cause. Its effect is bet- 
ween that of “as” and “because.” It is considered 
to be less formal than “because.” 

However limits or modifies a 


example: 3 

I don’t think I can play ; however, I will try. 

In everyday speech “however” is often used 
as an emphatic form of “how.” For example: 

However did you manage it? 

But this form should not be used in writing 
exceptina dialogue, as itis colloquial. Also aod 
the common, “but however.” 

If is conditional or may introduce doubt. It 
may also stand for admittance of a fact or even 


statement. For, 
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concession. This conjunction is often useful for 
creating doubt or uncertainty about a statement, 
for example, “If that is true, I promise. 

Neither, like “either,” is a part of a paired 
conjunction—"“neither ... nor.” It is the negative 
of “either” and should not be used by itself. 


D WI 
Nor is the negative correlative of “neither, 

and “not,” 
.. , Or is the positive correlative of “either.” By 
itself it denotes the Possibility of changeableness 


in the sense of “in other words,” “alias,” ete. It 


may also stand for “otherwise,” “else,” ete, 
Since generally denotes a logical connection 
or a succession in time. For example; 
How long is it since you were here last? 
e Since” may also be used in the sense of 
because,” vas,” étes It 48 a common mistake to 
use the words “ago since,” as for example in: 
It is only ten days ago since the law was passed. 
So stands for a condition and is used in the 
sense of “on condition that,” “provided that,” ete, 
Than denotes comparison. For example: 
John is taller than I. 
Tt may also be used to join single words, clauses or 
Sentences, whenever an idea of comparison exists, 
“th Always remember that a pronoun following 
a 


H is the subject of the verb and must be in the 
Nominative case, 


For e ample, say, 
John is taller than / bé not, 
John is taller than me. 
Although “than whom” is an exception to the 
above rule and allowed by good usage, it is wise 


) 
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to leave this combination alone. Better change 
the structure of the sentence in order to avoid it. 
For example: 

John Hylton than whom no hetter man exists, 
could be rearranged to read, > 

No better man than John Hylton exists. 

That is generally used to join a subordinate 
clause to the principal sentence. It may introduce, 
subordinately to the principal statement, a fact or 
observation, or indicate time. It may even intro- 
duce a result or effect a wish or hope, denote some 
purpose or express surprise, indignation, etc. 

Then denotes succession of time or thought 
and stands for such expressions as “in that case,” 
“for that reason,” etc. 

Therefore is unique among conjunctions as it 
may join two sentences separated by a period of 
time. In other words, a sentence in which refer- 
ence is made toa statement in a preceding sentence 
may be joined to the latter by “therefore.” It is 
the conjunction of logic and reason. 

When denotes time in the sense of “at what 
time.” Itmay also express the sense suggested by 
such phrases as “provided that,” “although,” 
“knowing that,” etc. Forexample: 

When you refuse to work, why should I help you? 

Where is the conjunction that denotes place, 
as for example: 


Where will you meetme? mes, 

Whether implies a question or doubt. As 
part of a correlative conjunction, it is followed by 
“or.” For example: 


I cannot say whether 2 will be good or bad, 
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While implies duration of time or simultaneity. 
For example: 


While (as long as) you play, how can we sleep? 

They danced while he smoked in peace. 

Why denotes the reason or cause of something, 
For example: 

Why must I go? 

Yet expresses opposition in the sense of 
“nevertheless,” “in spite of,” ete. It shows dis- 
similarity or contrast and may even express a con- 
cession, as for example in the sentence: 

I don’t want to, yet I shall do it, 

Correlative Conjunctions 

You have already learnt what is meant by 
correlative or paired conjunctions. Both words of 
such pairs are necessary to complete the sense they 
are intended to convey. 

Each member of a pair of correlative conjunc- 
tions should be placed just before the word or 
group of words to which it relates, 

Below are given some of these paired conjunc- 


tions. You are sure to come across them very 
often: 


Either....... nor 


Either you play with us or go home. 
Neither .... nor (This is the negative form of 
the above). 
Neither you nor I ca 


u go on playing 
much longer. 


g Tf... . then (then may often be omitted), 


If you promise 


not to be angry (then) I 
will tell you., Ser 


A Kam ep 
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I cannot decide whether to go or not. 
Buch, aen as or that 

I cannot understand such behaviour as his. 

Such was her kindness that I stayed on. 


Oe as (more emphatic than above). 
I like you as much as he does. 
So long as I live, I will help you. 
Although or though......++. yet 
Although (though) I don’t believe you, 
yet T will help you. 


That is either an orange or some other 
fruit. 
Not oni, but also 
Not only is it dirty but also torn, 


VI 


THESE ARE COMMON ERRORS—DON’T 
MAKE THEM 


In this chapter, you will be told of some very 
common errors. Once they have been pointed out 
to you, it should be easy to avoid them in the fu- 
ture. You are advised to study this chapter very 
carefully for on it greatly depends the improve. 
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ment in your speech and writing, 


There Cannot be a Third Alternative e 
We commonly hear or read sentences like, “I 
can suggest a third alternative.” ‘This is wrong, 
as there can be no third alternative. This word 
meaus a choice between only two things. 
“Alternative” may, however, be used for any 
one of several things. This Ze allowed by modern 
usage although firmly condemned by older text 
books. 
“Either of Three” is Wrong . 
A mistake rather similar to the above is to 
Say or write, for example, “Either of the three 
girls will help you.” ‘The word “either” can only 
be rightly used for two persons or things, e.g., 
“Hither of the two books.” In the first example, 
“any one” should have been used; “Any one of 
the three girls will help you.” 
The same is true of “neither.” 
Please Forget These Words! 
Please forget the very popular words, “ Good- 
self” and “Goodselves”, e.g, “Your goodselt will 
surely understand......” They indicate bad usage 
and are not even words you will find in any good 


It is very common to read the words, 
+. the sum of rupees EL 


payments made, ‘This is an 
ee should be followed 


The Word “Unique” 
~ Itis wrong to precede sliniene” Ho such words 


o 
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as “rather” or “somewhat.” For example, “this 
is rather a unique thing” is wrong. Omit the word 
“rather.” When a person or thing is unique, he 
is, well, unique and cannot be more or less so! 


“Same” as a Pronoun 

How often do we read, especially in business 
letters, such sentences as, “We have noted your 
order for our book and will send the same as soon 
as available.” ‘That word “same” should never be 
used as a personal pronoun for it is not good usage. 
The above sentence may be written: “We have 
noted your order for our book and will send it to 
you as soon as it is available.” How much better 
this sounds and it is also good English. 


“Try and...... ” is Wrong 

A very common mistake is to use the word 
“and” after “try,” as for example in, “Iry and see 
Betty to-day.” The correct phrase is, “Try to”— 
“Try to see Betty to-day.” : 


The Position of the Adjective does Matter 


Some people are very careless about the posi- 
tion of the adjective in a sentence. It should be 
placed before the noun it modifies. Wrong place- 
ment of the adjective may sometimes completely 
change the meaning of the sentence» For example, 
compare the different meanings expressed by the 
following two sentences: 


Smart men’s hats, 
Men’s smart hats. 


The first implies that the men are smart and 
the second that the hats are smart, 
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. The Position of “Only” in a Sentence 
It is equally important to be careful about the 

Position of “only” in a sentence. It should be 
used next to the word or phrase with which dr 26 
actually connected in thought. Otherwise, the 
sentence may suggest a meaning different from 
that intended. Note carefully the meanings ex- 
pressed by the following sentences: 
: I. Only I possess a hat. 

I only possess a hat. 

I possess only a hat. 


The first sentence suggests that nobody else 


ntence possesses a hat. 
he second sentence is ambiguous. It may mean 


The Neuter Noun Generally Has 
‘orm 


You know that the Possessive case of a noun 
is formed by adding “’s” to the nominative. For 
example, “The book of Jane” may be written as 
Jane’s book” and this actually sounds better; 

ISR sculine and feminine 
nouns. The neuter nouns should not be used in 
the Possessive. For example, it is bad, if not ac- 
tually Wrong, to say, “The tree’s leaves.” Better 
convert this to “The leaves of the tree.” There 
ate, of course, certain Phrases to which this rule 
does not apply. For example, it is correct to say, 

* Dlonth’s wages,” “A day’s holiday,” ete. 


no Possessive 
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Is “Manners” Singular or ‘Plural? 


“Manners” is a collective word and so takes 
the verb in the singular. 


The Hyphen 


Be careful always to use a hyphen in the right 
place. The present-day tendency is to omit it 
whenever possible. It is much better to drop it 
than to use it in a wrong place. The sense of a 
sentence sometimes completely changes when a 
hyphen is used where it is not needed. Fowler 
illustrates this by the following phrases: 

An infallible wrinkle-remover 

A superfluous hair-remover. 

In the first case the hyphen is rightly used.and we 
at once think of a wrinkle-remover that is infalli- 
ble. But in the second example the wrong use of 
the hyphen ridicules the intended meaning. This 
Sentence conveys the idea that the hair-remover is 
superfluous while actually it is supposed to convey 
the idea of a remover of superfluous hair. There- 
fore, the sentence should be written without the 
hyphen or the latter should be inserted between 
the word “superfluous” and “hair”: 


A superfluous-hair remover. 
“While” and “And” 

Very often “while” is used where rightly the 
word “and” should have been written, as for ex- 
ample, in the sentence: 

Jane had a milk shake while T had an ice. 


The word “while” should be replaced by “and.” 
“While” is only permissible when it is intended to 
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point out a contrast, in which case it has the same 
shade of meaning as “although. 


“Can” and “May” 


Many are unable to understand the correct 
usage of “can” and “may.” Always remember 
that “can” denotes ability to do a thing and “may 
denotes possibility or permission. Note carefully 
the following examples : 

May I go now? 

Can you play hockey? 

Write “Cannot” and Not “Can Not” 

Although we write “must not,” “should not,” 
“will not” “shall not,” “may not,” “would not, 
etc., it is wrong to write “ean not.” It is always 
spelt ds one word — “cannot” Americans, how- 
ever, do use “can not.” 

The Possessive Case 


Carefully consider the use of the possessive 
case in the following sentences; 


Brown, Smith and John’s book. 
Brown’s Smith’s and John’s books. 


The two sentences express different meanings. By 
the first is meant a book belonging to or written 
collectively by Brown, Smith and John, But the 
Second sentence expresses the idea that Brown, 


Smith and John each possesses a book or that each 
has written one, 


“Our Mutual Friend” is Not Mutual! 


_ We very often hear people say, “our mutual 
friend Mr, So-and-so.” 


r his is wrong as mutu- 
ality can 


Eist only between two persons, or things 


SÉ 
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Where more than two parties or things are con- 
cerned, the correct word to use is “common.” 
For example: 

Out common friend Mr. So-and-So...... 
May or Might? 

Are you puzzled about the correct usage of 
“may” and “might”? Of course, you know that 
“might” is the past tense of “may”—but not always. 
Both the following sentences are correct and both 
are in the present tense: 

I may see him to-day. 

I might see him to-day. 

There is a slight difference in the meaning of the 
two. A halfintention is expressed by the first 
and a halfdoubt by the second. In the latter 
case the speaker is more doubtful than in the first. 

In certain cases the word “may” may express 
too much of condescension and a patronizing atti- 
tude. Compare the following examples: 

If you are free, you may sing to us. 

If you are free, you might sing to us. ' 
In the latter example a request is apparent while 
in the first there is a trace of condescension on the 
Part of the speaker. 

The Double Negative 

A sentence possess 
affirmative meaning. Fo 
no such book” is incorrect. 
got such a book,” or “I have got no suc 
The Conditional “Were” 

Many are uncertain about the proper Zo of 
” and “were” in a sentence. Use “were” 


ing two negatives has an 
r example, “I haven’t got 
Say instead, “I haven't 
h book.” 


n 
Was 
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when the sentence is definitely conditional. For 
example: 


Tf you were to live here, you would soon realise the 
advantages. 


This is correct as a condition is implied. If how- 
ever, no such condition is implied in a sentence 
and if there is no element of doubt, use “was. 


“In” or “Under the Circumstances” ? 


“Under the circumstances” is considered in- 
correct by many authorities. However, Fowler 
states in Modren English Usage: “The objection 
to under the circumstances and insistence that in 
the eircumstances is not over us, is puerile.” The 
Oxford English Dictionary concludes that, “Mere 
Situation is expressed by ‘in the circumstances,’ 


action affected js performed ‘under the circums- 
tances.’ ” 


In view of the different o 
be on the safe side and alw 
the circumstances.” 


Pinions, it is best, to 
ays say and write, “In 


“I am much Pleased A 


Which is correct: 
am much pleased”? 
bast participle, the correct 5 
o, if “pleased” is considered to be a past partici- 
ple, you should write, “I am much pleased.” If, 
Owever, it is used as an adjective, " very” would 
e quite correct. Treble and Vallins give very 
good examples in their An A. B, Ç. of English 


sage: 


“I am very pleased ” or 
You know that with a 
word would be “much. 


te 


The seating accommodation was very limited. 
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In the above example, “limited” is an adjective 
and so “very” correctly precedes it. But in, 

We were much limited in our choice of seats, 
“limited” is a past participle and requires “ much.” 

In this connection your attention must be 
drawn to the statement made by Wilfred Whitten 
and Frank Whitaker in Good and Bad English. 
‘They write: 

“But this broad rule does not always work. 
Thus, you can ptoperly say ‘I was very surprised 
to hear it’ if you refer to your surprise at the mo- 
ment, and you can say ‘Iwas much surprised to 
hear it’ if what you hear was contrary to your ex- 
pectations and your feeling of surprise continues.” 


“What” is Not a Relative Pronoun 

How often do we hear such sentences as, Zb 
am the person what ate the cake,” “It was Rose 
what did it,” ete. The word “what” is definitely 
wrong in the connection. You should write: 

I am the person who ate the cake, 


Tt was Rose who did it. 


Businessmen Beware! 

In commercial letters you must have very 
often read sentences like, “Vou are kindly reques- 
ted to let us know your decision at an early date,” 
ete. Ifyou consider such sentences carefully, you 
would soon realise their illogicality. The above 
sentence, for example, expresses the idea that the 
writer “kindly requests” the reader to let the former 
know his decision soon. While, what the writer 
really means to say is that the reader is “kindly 
requested” to announce his decision at an early 
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date. The above example should be written: 
Kä 


ou are requested to let us kindly know your 
decision at an early date,” 


“That” or “Which”? 


Some people are sometimes puzzled whether 
to use “which” or “that.” The latter should al- 
ways be used in a defining clause and the former in 
non-defining clauses. We read in Good and Bad 

nglish: “As stated by Fowler (Modern English 
Sage) itis this: that should be used when the 
things (or people) referred to are defined or limi- 
ted, and which where they are not so defined or 
limited.” For example, compare the following 
examples carefully : 


(Defining): Bring me the book that is on 
the table. 
(Non-defining) ` John’s book, which every- 
body should read, is lying on the table. 
If, however, the sentence opens with a “that,” it is 
Rot permissible to use another “that” in the defin- 
ing clause. For example: 
That is the cake which (not that) I made. 


A d 
‘Every,’ “Everyone,” “Each,” are Singular 


_ “Every,” “Everyone,” and “Each” take the 
singular pronoun, Note the following examples 
carefully : 


Every girl will play her partto the best of her ability. 
veryone will get his share, 


ach man anxiously waited for his share, 
“Older” and “Elder” 


Se €re is slight confusion abo 
olde 


2 ut the correct use 
t and “elder.” Th 


e former may be used 
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for both persons and things but the latter may be 
used for persons only. 

Again, “elder” is used only when speaking of 
members of the same family, e.g, “An elder sis- 
ter.” “Older,” however, should be used when 
comparative age is in question, e.g, “I am older 
than John.” You cannot say, “Iam elder than 
John.” “Elder than” is not permissible. 


The same rules apply to the superlatives, 
“Eldest” and “Oldest.” 
The Comparative and Superlative 

It isa common error to use the superlative 
instead of the comparative in such sentences as 
the following: 

Of the two brothers, I like the elder best. 

I like John the best of the two brothers. 

Of the two I detest him least. 
As only two persons are being compared, the com- 
parative should be used; thus, 

Of the two brothers, I like the elder better. 

I like John the less of two brothers. 

Of the two I detest him less. 
Please remember that the comparative of “little” is 
“less” and not “lesser.” 
The Difference Between “Presume” and “Assume” 

Do you know the difference between the more 
or less similar words, “Presume” and “Assume”? 
he difference has been explained very clearly by 
Wilfred Whitten and Frank Whitaker in Good and 
Bad English: 

“You presume what you think is true; you 
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assume what you think ought to be true. In citer 
case you may be wrong in the result, but you wi 
have made the right distinction. 


The Difference Between “Into” and “In” 

Perhaps you are often confused about the cor- 
rect use of “Into” and “In.” Once you thoroughly 
understand what follows, your difficulty will 
vanish. 5 

“Into” expresses the idea of movement from 
the outside to the inside. “In” implies the idea of 
being inside or within. Note the following exam- 
ples carefully : 

I am going into that room. 

I am always in this room after dusk. 

“Shall” and “Will? 

There is often great confusion about the cor- 
tect usage of “shall” and “will.” When simple 
futurity is implied, use “shall” when referring to 
yourself and “will” when referring to all other per- 
Sons and subjects. For example: 

I shall (not will) visit you tomorrow. 

e will (not shall) go to the pictures to-day. 
However, when determination, a command, or a 
Promise is intended, “shall” should be used when 
referring to other persons or things and “will” when 
referring to yourself, For example: 

Í will do it, 
means, you intend to do something in spite of what- 
ever may happen. You express your unalterable 
decision, In the same way, 
. We shall succeed, 
implies firm determination. And, 
ou shall come home tonight ! | 


denotes a command, 
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The following four lines, given by Evan Da- 
nielsin History of Grammar will help you to re- 
member these rules: 


“In the first person simply ‘shall’ foretells 

In ‘will’ a threat or else a promise dwells. 

‘Shall’ in the second and the third does threat, 

‘Will’ simply then foretells the future feat.” 

When asking questions inthe second person, 
the correct use of “shall” or “will” depends upon 
the answer expected. Use “shall” in the question 
when it is expected to be used in the answer, and 
“will” if “will” is expected. For example: 

Ques.—Shall you come home to-day? 

Ans.— Yes, I shall. 

Ques.—Shall they succeed? 

Ans.—No they shall not. 

Ques.—You will go, won’t you? 

Ans.—Yes, I will go definitely. 

Ques.—Will they:also come home with us? 

Ans.—Yes, they will. 
The same rules apply to “should” and “would.” 

It should be made clear that if “shall” (or 
“will” )is used in the main clause, it should not be 
followed by “‘should” (or “‘would”) in the subordi- 
nate clause. For example: 


(Wrong) We shall he very pleased if you would 
come to-morrow. 
(Right) We shall be very pleased if you will 
come to-morrow. 
N.B.—Itis not generally known that the cor- 
rect use of “shall” and “will” in interrogative sen- 
tences depends upon the answer expected, We, 
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therefore, refer readers to The King’s English by 
_ H. W. Fowler and F. G. Fowler in this connection. 

This is one of the standard books on the English 

language. 

Some Adjectives Cannot Be Compared 


How often do we hear such logically incorrect 
sentences or phrases as, “very best,” “rounder 
than,” “most false,” etc. The absolute can have 
no degrees. For example, a thing is round or jt 
is not round; but it cannot be “rounder” than 
something else. Roundness admits of no degrees, 


Again something can be true or false. How can it 
€ more or less so? 


It is, however, necessar to point out tha 
Wilfred Whitten (“John O'London™ favours Ses 
illogical expressions. He Writes: “Many fine 
shades of meaning would be lost if this licence to 
grade the absolute were not permitted us., y: 

“Not for a moment do I contend that we are 
entitled to abuse language for the sake of mere and 
frequent emphasis. But one may stretch a point 
Sometimes, as that old rhapsodist did when he ex- 
claimed: ‘Many daughters have done excellently 
but thou excellest them all.” 


But why enter into a controversy? Why not 
avoid the use of such degrees of comparison with 
adjectives which are absolute in meaning—adjec- 
tives implying definite qualities (false, correct, 
true), shapes (round, square), material qualities 
mineral, animal), time and places (daily, Indian). 


“Alright” is Not All Right 


ayer te you may write, “always” and “all 
ways,” already” and “all ready,” “altogether” 


‘ = 
Re re 


+ 
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and “all together” depending on the meaning in- 
tended. But there is no word like “alright” in the 
English language. Always write “all right.” 


The Unnecessary “Got” 

Very often “got” is used unnecessarily to in- 
dicate possession. Avoid it whenever possible. 
Why say, “I have got a book” when “I havea 
book” is not only correct but preferable? 


Do You Compare "to! or Compare “with”? - 


Both are correct in the right place. When 
you are comparing one thing or person with 
another with the intention of finding out the simi- 
larities and differences between them, you are com- 
paring one thing with another. But when you 
compare one thing fo another you merely liken 
that thing to the other. For example: 

Let us compare my hook with yours. 

He cannot he compared to you. 

A similar distinction exists between “compar- 
able with” and “comparable to.” 


Oral—Verbal 


“Oral” applies to spoken words; “verbal” is 
also loosely used in the same sense. 


Certain is Uncertain; Quite means not Quite 

When we speak of a “certain number” we 
mean an “uncertain figure.” For example: 

There was a certain number of people in the 
‘hall, means, you are not sure of the exact number 
of people present. 

In the same way, “quite” means “not quite.” 
For example, “quite good” implies that something 
is not perfectly good butát is good enough, as good 
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as it could possibly be. Actually, this word moder- 
ates the sense of a sentence. Note the difference 
between: 


This is a good book. 
This is quite a good book. 
“Per”? 


Grammarians agree that “per” meaning 
“through,” “by means of,” should be used only 
with words of Latin origin and never with English 
words. For example, it is correct to say, 

I shall receive Rs. 5,000 per annum, 
but incorrect to say, 

He receives Rs, 25 per week. 

Instead, replace the “per” by “a,” 

He receives Rs. 25 a week, 


Mixture of Pronouns 


If you have used “one” asa pronoun at the 
beginning of a sentence, use it throughout. Tt is 
incorrect to write “his” or “her,” etc., later on in 
the sentence. For example, it is incorrect to say: 


Tf one accepts the country’s laws, he (write one) 
must abide by them. 


“In” or AL? 


Should we write, a man lives “in” or “at” a 
certain place? Charles N. Lurie tells us: “Pos- 
sibly the best explanation of the matter is to say, 
ise at if the place is regarded as a point and use 
In’ if it may be considered as inclusive, or con- 
taining, a person or thing.” For example: 

We arrived at Calcutta in 


the morning. 
I live in Bombay. 
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The Correct Use of “The” and “An” 


Do not misuse the definite article, “the.” Do 
not use it where it does not belong and leave it out 
when it should be used. The following examples 
will make its correct use clear to you: 

The proprietor and manager of this shop is out of 

Bombay, 
means that the man who owns the shop and man- 
ages it himself is out of Bombay. But, “The pro- 
prietor and the manager of this shop are out of 
Bombay,” means that two persons—the proprietor 
and the manager—are out of Bombay. In the 
same way compare, 

The red and green apple. 

The red and the green apples. 

By the first is meant one red and green apple; the 
second implies two apples — one red and the other 
green. 

The same rules apply to “an.” 


“No Other Alternative” is Wrong 

Never say, for example, “I had no other alter- 
native.” Instead say, “I had no alternative.” 
“Alternative” is derived from the Latin word “al- 
ter,” meaning “other.” So the use of “other” in 
connection with “alternative” is a repetition. 
News “Is” not “Are” 

The word “news” is singular and takes the 
singular verb. For example: 

This news is (not are) good. 


“As, .... -As”’—"So, .....S0” 
Carefully study the following examples: 


My book is as good as yours. 
My book is not so good as yours, 
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“So” is generally used after a negative as in the 
second example. 

Some authorities make another distinction. 
When you say, - 

My house is not as good as yours, 
you do not imply that the other house is good but 
only that it is better than yours. But by 

My house is not so good as yours, 


is meant that your house is good but the other one 
is excellent. + 


“Differ with” and “Differ from” 

You can differ from a person physically or 
mentally—in looks, manner or some other charac- 
teristic. But when you differ with a person, you 
disagree with him in belief or opinion. Therefore, 


a thing cannot differ with but it can differ from 
something else, 


The Correct Abbreviation of “It is” 

The correct abbreviation of “it is” EE 
The apostrophe is absolutely essential. But the 
possessive form of the pronoun “it” is written with- 
out the apostrophe—“Its.” For example: 

It’s good. 

Its colour is too bright. 

Libel and Slander 

Do you know the difference between “libel” 
and “slander”? ‘The former is always written or 
Printed; but the latter is spoken. In other words, 
you print or write a libellous article but you 
slander a person by word of mouth, 

“Fewer” and “Less” 


Although these are more or less similar terms 
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they are not interchangeable. “Fewer” is applied 
to numbers; “less” to quantity, degree or limit. 
For example: 


Fewer pencils should be used now. 
Less milk is available these days. 


Also remember that “a fewer number—” is incor- 
rect. Instead say, “a smaller number—.” Again, 
“fewer” takes a plural noun and “less,” a singular 
noun. Note the above examples once again: 


Fewer pencils (plural noun). 
Less milk (singular noun). 


You Cannot Aggravate a Person 

The word “aggravate” is often used in the 
sense of “irritate.” This is wrong. “Aggravate” 
means to make something worse. For example, 
you can aggravate a quarrel but not a person. 
“As” and “Like” 

These two words are often wrongly used, as 
for instance in the following examples: 

I bought a book as yours. 

You must be as brave like I am. 


“Like” is an adjective and so should be used with 
nouns and pronouns; but “as” is generally an ad- 
verb and so should be used with verbs. ‘Therefore, 
the above examples should correctly read: 


I bought a book like yours. 
You must be as brave as I am. 
Saying it Twice 


It is acommon mistake to say the saine thing 
twice in a sentence, using different words, Such 
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a mistake has been committed in the following 
sentence: 

The house stands between Mayo Road and the 

wide Esplanade Road on the other side. 
The words “on the other side” are redundant. As 
the house stands between, one road must be on 
one side and the other on the other side. This has 
already been expressed by “between.” 

Harold Herd has given sucha useful list of 
such repetitions in his Watch Your English, that 
we reproduce it below. ‘The unnecessary words 
are printed in italics: 

He ascended up the stairs. 

She repeated the same statement. 

It was made of black ebony. 

he man was an aged octogenarian, 

Toa can decide as to whether this should be 

done. 


We shall finish up the job at the end of this 
present month. 


It is one of the finest shops in the city of Bir- 
mingham. 


They crossed the road to the other side. 


Let us make up our own minds and determine 
not to spare any effort to defeat this plan. 
Substitute—Replace 
P There is alwa 
of “to substitute” 
lute new things for old o 
things by new ones. 
make this clear: 


I am going to substitute new dishes for the old ones. 
am going to replace the old dishes by new ones. 


ys confusion in the idiomatic use 


The following examples will 


and “to replace.” You substi- d 
nes; but you replace old 


re OF 


_touse a or an 


- For example: 
= This is a (not an) one-way road. 
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It would be wrong to say: 
I am going to substitute the old dishes by new ones. 


A Common Mistake 


In sentences containing words joined to the 
subject by such expressions as “together with,” 
“with,” “as well as,” “in addition to,” the subject 
as well as the verb should be in the singular. For 
example: 

Jane, as well as Tom has (not have) accepted 

invitation. 


The Use of “A” and “An” 


All of us know that “an” is to be used before 
words beginning with a vowel ora silent “h” fol- 
lowed by a vowel, and “a” before other words. 
For example: 

An egg; an hour; a boy. 


But sometimes it is difficult to decide whether 
Sat “an.” You will not, however, go 
wrong if you note the following exceptions: 

If a word begins with “h” and the first syllable 
is accented, use “a,” e.g., “A history.” If, however 
the accent falls on the second syllable, it will he 
found best to use “an,” e.g., “An historical novel.” 


Before words beginning with a vow 


el havin 
the sound of a “y” or a “w” use “a” and not “an? 


Do You Make this Mistake? 


How often do we hear i 
ar remarks s 
pass me over the book,” “Kindly tae 


ayia ee Y pass me 7 
the pencil,” ete, What, is the use of the Se? 
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“over”? It is unnecessary and should not be used 
in the way illustrated above. Actually, when you 
say, “Please pass me over the book,” it suggests 
that you wish to be lifted bodily and passed over 
the book! 

The Verb “Function” 

The verb “function” should never be used in 
the sense of “to act” or “to proceed with.” ‘The 
use of this verb is permissible when it is spoken or 
written in connection with machinery, Thus, itis 
correct to say, “This machine functions perfect- 
ly,” but itis definitely bad English to say or write, 
for example, “The members of the council refused 
to function.” 

About this word, Mr. Wilfred Whitten, better 
known as “John O'London,” writes: “In recent 
years ‘function,’ as a noun, has come to mean any 
kind of social Occasion or activity, suchas a recep- 
tion or a garden party—a journalistic pomposity 
that cannot be defended.” 

“Those Sort” and “Those Means” 


It is so common to hear remarks like, “I do 


tive and so must agree in number with the noun 
which it qualifies. Therefore, “those” should 
agree in number with “sort” which is singular, and 
as you know, “those” is plural. The above exam- 
ple should be Corrected to, “I do not care for that 
Sort of things.” 
Confusion is also caused sometimes about the 

correct use of “those means,” and “that means. 

he word “means” is both singular and plural. 
When it is used in the singular sense, prefix it with 
that” and when Plural, with “those,” 


WS =x 
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The Verbs “Lay” and “Lie” 


A very common mistake is the misuse of “lay” ` 
and “lie.” ‘This is probably due to the fact that 
the past tense of “lie” is “lay.” Remember, how- 
ever, that “to lay” is a transitive verb while “to lie” 
is intransitive. When we go to bed, we lie down; 
but when a duck has produced eggs in her body, 
she lays them. Note the following examples: 

You should lay down. (Incorrect). 

You should lie down. (Correct). 

The book lay on the table for an hour. (Correct). 

This hen will lay eggs every alternate day. (Correct) 


“Few” and “A Few” 


According to Mr. S. C. Johnson there is a 
subtle difference in meaning expressed by the 
following two sentences : - 

I have a few books. 

I have few books. 

He writes in Correct English in 24 hours: “J 
have a few books, suggests that I possess books, 
but not very many of them. It makes no com- 
ment on my views as to whether I am satisfied or 
not with the number. On the other hand, I have 
few books, goes further than the previous sen- 
tence. It tells practically all that the first one did 
and more; it indicates quite clearly that I am dis- 
satisfied with the number on account of its small 
nature.” 


“Learn” anid “Teach” 


A common mistake is the use of the verb 
“learn” for “teach,” as for example, “I will learn 
you to be good!” The person who imparts know- 
ledge “teaches,” and the one who absorbs it 

a ? 


vÄ 
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“learns.” “The teachers teach and the learners 


learn.” So, you cannot say, “I will learn you to 
be good,” but “I will teach you to be good.” 


As To 


Many people use the words “as to” either 
unnecessarily or instead of some other preposition. 
For example, in the following sentence, 


John does not seem to be aware as to his merits, 
the preposition “of” should be used instead of 
ki ” 

o. 


In the following example the words 
are redundant and incorrectly used: 


It is doubtful as to whether it will rain or not, 
“Due to” and “Owing to” 

Take care not to misuse “due to” for “owing 
to,” as for example in the following sentence: 


The schoolroom is uncomfortable due to bad 

ventilation. 

The words “due to” have been 
in this case in place of “owing to.” 
adjective and so s 
example in, 


You shall have your due share of the food. 
Between 


"as to” 


wrongly used 
“Due” is an 
hould only qualify a noun, as for 


e Between” should be followed by “and” and 
Not “or” in such sentences as the following : 

I was forced to choose between my house and hers. 
It would be wro 


ng to say or write, as js only too 
Often done, 
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“Comprised” Should Not be Followed by e 
“Comprised” or “Comprises” should not be 
followed by “of,” as for example in. i 
The new Managing Committee comprises of (omit 
“of”) well-known men and women. 
The new house comprises four bedrooms. 


“But” as a Conjunction and as a Preposition 

When “but” is used as a conjunction, it is 
wrong to follow it with “however.” For example, 
in the following: sentence, “however” has been 
wrongly used; it is superfluous A 

Ï seemed to have read everything; but one book, 

however, still lay unread on the table. 

When “but” is used as a preposition, in the 
sense of “except,” it should be followed by the 
accusative case. Note the following examples: 

Nobody saw her but me. (Not J), 

cannot invite anybody but him. (Not he). 

“Transpire” and “Happen” 

“Transpire” means 
emit through excretory organs, and therefore, 
should not be used in the sense of “to happen,” 
as is generally done. ‘Ihis is a wrong use of the 
word and so should be avoided. Note the follow- 
ing correct and incorrect examples: 

(Correct). Three days after the event, it 

transpired that the man had been murdered, 


(Incorrect). Will you please give me full details 
of what transpired at the last meeting ? 


Regard—Consider 


la D 
The words “regard” and “consider” 


to become known, or, 


are oftey 
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used to express more or less the same idea. But, 
remember that “regard” should be followed by 
“as,” but “consider” should not be. The follow- 
ing examples will make this clear: 


Í do not regard John as an efficient gardener. 
I consider John unsuitable for a gardener’s job. 


“Different” and “Various” 


Do not confuse “different” with “various.” 
Charles N. Lurie gives the following examples in 


which the writer has used the word “different” 
Instead of “various” ; 


“Throughout his professional life he displayed the 
different characteristics of a man of talent, 
industry, adaptability, open-mindedness, quick 
grasp of the principles of the law and ingenuity 
in applying them.” 


According to Funk & Wagnalls’ New Stand- 
ard Dictionary, “various” means “characteristically 
different from one another; diverse; manifold.” 
“Different” means “not the same; non-identical; 
distinct; other, etc.” Mr. Lurie further writes: 


“We say, “This house is different from that 
one,’ but, ‘Chief Justice Raft had held various 
Public offices.’ We could not say, “This house is 
Various from that one, or ‘Chief Justice Raft has 
held different public offices,’ because the public 
offices that he has held have not been different 
from those that have been filled by other men.” 


Envious— Jealous 


th Proper distinction is not always made between 
ee D D 
© Words, “envious” and “jealous,” They are 


$ ee Oe ee TS, E. 
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often used indiscriminately. One dictionary de- 
fines the words as follows: 

“One is envious of that which is another’s, 
and to which he himself has no right or claim; 
he is jealous of intrusion upon that which is 
his own, or to which he maintains a right or 
claim.” i 
Hence, a woman may be envious of another’s 

new dress; but she cannot be said to be jealous of 
it. She may, however, be jealous of her husband; 
her possessions; or be jealous of another possessing 
a dress similar to hers. 


“Nothing Like” is Vulgar 

It is incorrect—a careless colloquialism—to 
use the words “nothing like” in such sentences as 

I am tall; but nothing like as tall as my cousin. 

In this case, “nothing like” has been incorrect- 
ly used instead of “not nearly”: 

I am tall; but not nearly as tall as my cousin. 


“Habit” and “Custom” 

The word “custom” generally refers to the 
repeated action of many persons, a community, a 
race, etc. Thus we can rightly say: 

~ Itis the custom of the British to be honest in their 
business dealings. 

The word “habit” is applicable when we are 
speaking of iust one person: 

It is Mary’s habit to do the cooking early in the 

morning. 

This distinction has been best explained in 


Funk & Wagnalls’ New Standard Dictionary; we 


read ; 
D 
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“Custom’ is chiefly used of the action of 
Many; ‘habit’ of the action of one; we speak 
of ‘customs’ of society, the ‘habits’ of an indi- 
vidual. ‘Habit? always includes an involun- 
tary tendency, natural or acquired, greatly 
strengthened by frequent repetition of the act, 


and may be uncontrollable, or even un- 
conscious,” 


“Subscribe to” or “Subscribe for”? 


It is quite common, though incorrect, to say 
that one subscribes “to” a magazine. The right 
word to use is “for.” Thus, for example: 

I subscribe for (not to) this magazine and gel it 

regularly. 

When, however, the word “subscribe” is used 
in the sense of agreement to a statement, proposi- 
tion, etc., it should be followed by “to”: 


I subscribe to some of your statements but not all. 


A Bad Cold! 


How often we hear people say: “I am suffer- 
ing from a bad cold!” How cana cold be good 
or bad? As one authority writes: “Inasmuch as 
colds are never good, why say a ‘bad’ cold? We 


may talk about ‘slight’ colds and ‘severe’ colds, 
but not about ‘bad’ colds.” 


“Inaugurate” and “Initiate” 


Very often the pretentious words “Inaugu- 
tate” and “Initiate” are used instead of the simpler 
words, “Commence” or “Begin.” “Use ‘initiate’ 
and ‘inaugurate’ in the sense of ‘hegin’”, we read 
in the Manual of Good English by MacCracken and 

andison, “only when there is a distinct implication 


— SE 
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of formality or dignity (often deliberate) in the act 
of beginning; we inaugurate a campaign with an 
impressive meeting; we initiate a formal inquiry; 
we cannot be said to initiate or inaugurate a dis- 


cussion, for example, with a tactless allusion, or 


an informal party with dancing.” 


vm 
S. O. S.—SLIPS OF SPEECH 


In this chapter we shall draw your attention 
to some of the many words that are often confused 
with others, or wrongly used. A careful study of 
the following list will make you avoid these words 
instinctively and so improve your English :— 

ACCEPT—EXCEPT 

To accept means to take what is offered or to 
agree about a statement; to except means to ex- 
clude or leave out. ; 


PRACTICE—PRACTISE 
Practice is a noun; practise is a verb. 
ADVICE—ADVISE 
Advice is a noun, but advise is a verb. 
THEIR—THERE 


Their is a possessive pronoun meaning “be- 
longing to”; there denotes a place. 


THEN—THAN 


Then means “at that time”; than is only deed 
when comparing one thing with another. Exam. 


ples: (1) Then he went away. (2) John is 


taller than I. 
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STATIONERY—STATIONARY 
Stationery is a general term for writing mate- 
tials—paper, envelopes, ink, pencils, etc.; Sta- 
tionary means not in action, not moving. 


ANTI—ANTE 


Anti is a prefix meaning “against,” for exam- 
ple, “anti-German.” Ante is a prefix which means 
“before,” for example, “antenatal.” 

AFFECT—EFFECT 


' The verb affect means to pretend, to assume; 
effect is both a verb and a noun. As the former, it 
means to accomplish, to bring about; as a noun it 
means result, consequence, impression, etc. 

PRINCIPLE—PRINCIPAL 
Principle is a law or rule; principal means 
chief, the first in rank or importance, leading, etc. 


BESIDE—BESIDES 


Beside means close or near to; besides has 
the same meaning as otherwise, moreover, else, 
in addition to, etc. 


CANVAS—CANVASS 
Canvas is a noun, a kind of strong, coarse 


cloth ; canvass is a verb meaning to secure votes, 
ascertain the feelings of, or discuss thoroughly. 


LOOSE—LOSE 
Loose means not tight-fitting, relaxed, vague, 
ete. ; lose is a verb which means to stop possess- 
ing, to be deprived of, etc. 
INDICT—INDITE 


Indict means to accuse; to indite is to com- 
Pose, to put into words, to write, 


` 
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COMPLEMENT—COMPLIMENT 


Complement is the part required to complete ; 
compliment means an expression of courtesy. 


FORMAL—FORMER 


Formal means official, conventional; former 
denotes a past or earlier Period of time. 


COUNSEL—COUNCIL 
Counsel as a verb means to recommend or 
advise; as a noun it means advice. Council is an 
. assembly, generally advisory or deliberative. 


CONTINUAL—CONTINUOUS 


Continual means very frequent; Continuous 
means without interruption in time or sequence, 


CONFIDENT—CONFIDANT 


Confident means to be sure, certain; a confi- 
dant is a person (male) entrusted with a secret. 


CASTE—CAST 


Caste denotes a hereditary class; a castis a 
list of actors in a play; also the throw of a 
missile, etc. 

FARTHER—FURTHER 

Although almost similar, there is some differ- 
ence in the meaning of these words, Farther 
refers to actual distance; but further implies 
progress and advancement not calculated in terms 
of distance. The latter may also be used in the 
sense of besides, also, moreover, etc. 


ALTAR—ALTER 


Altar is a noun Meaning a communion table 
for offerings; alter is a verb meaning to change 
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i WEEK—WEAK 
Week is a period of time — seven days; weak 
means feeble, without strength. 
PAIL—PALE 
Pail means a bucket; pale is an adjective 
meaning devoid of colour or light coloured. 
PRAY—PREY 
Pray is a verb meaning to beg, beseech, sup- 
plicate to God, etc.; Prey as a noun means booty, 
a living being killed by a carnivorous animal for 
food, a person that falls a victim to something or 
other. As a verb it means to plunder, to live 


on, etc. 
CALENDER—CALENDAR 
Calender is a verb meaning to give ařfinish to 
textiles; calendar is an almanac, register, etc. 
CANNON—CANON 
Cannon is an offensive weapon, a big gun; 
a canon is a church official; a general rule; 


standard. ` 
LESSON—LESSEN 
Lesson means example, punishment, some- 
thing learnt or taught; to lessen is to reduce; 


decrease. 
MEAT—MEET j 
_ Meatis the fiesh of animals; to meet is t° 
come face to face with, to"pay (bills, etc.), J01™ 


unite, etc. 
PANE—PAIN 
Pane is the glass in a window; pain means 
bodily suffering. 
CURRANT—CURRENT 
Currant is a dried grape; current means 4 


flow of water, in general circulation, force of 
electricity, etc. y 
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HEAR—HERE 
Hear is to listen, perceive sound; here means 


“in this place.” 
FAIR—FARE 
Fair means light-coloured, good looking, a 
periodical gathering; fare means food, passage- 


money, etc. 
FLEA—FLEE 
Fleais a small insect; to flee means to run away, 
DEAR—DEER 


Dear is a term of endearment; it also means 
“not cheap.” Deer is an animal. 


FOUL—FOWL 


Foul means obnoxious, unpleasant; a fowl 


is a bird. 
NECESSITIES— NECESSARIES 
Necessities stand for something absolutely 
needed. They may be even abstract or spiritual; 
but necessaries are concrete and ona more com- 
mon plane. For example, food and drink are 
necessities of life; but we speak of the necessaries 
for a party. 
INCIDENTAL—ACCIDENTAL 
Incidental means casual. Accidental means 
not previously designed or premeditated; unex- 


pected. K 
ABILITY—CAPABILITY be 

Ability is the physical or intellectual power to- 
do something; capacity or capability is the native 
power to absorb knowledge, the ability to learn 

EXCESS—ACCESS 

_ Excess means intemperance, the deg 
which one thing exceeds another; access eae 
admission, the right of approach, outburst of ill- 
ness or anger, etc, d A 
i 
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ILLUSION—ALLUSION—DELUSION 


Illusion is an imaginary appearance involving 
a false belief; allusion means an indirect hint; de- 
lusion is a false impression or belief. 


APPRISE—APPRIZE 


To apprise is a verb meaning to inform; ap- 
prize is an archaic verb meaning to appraise, esti- 
mate or appreciate. 


VIGOROUS—RIGOROUS 


Vigorous means strong, energetic; rigorous 
means stiff, inflexible and, figuratively speaking, 
severe, stern, etc. 


URBANE—URBAN 


Urbane means refined, elegant; urban is used 

in relation to a town or city, e.g., urban life. 
AS—AS, SO—AS , 

As—as is used in affirmative statements, as 
for example, “This book is as good as yours.” So 
—as is used in negative statements, as for exam- 
ple “This book is not so good as yours.” (see 
page 59). 

REVENGE—AVENGE 


Revenge as a noun means a retaliation for 
personal injury; as a verb, it means to vindicate 
or retaliate, also in the same sense of injury for 
personal satisfaction. Avenge is always a ver 
and means to punish justifiably for a crinie or evil 
action. ‘There is no sense of resentment here but, 
on the contrary, a sense of justice, 


BREATH—BREATHE, 


Breath is a noun; breathe, a verh. - 
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BRIEF—SHORT 
Brief is applicable only to duration of time; 
short to time as well as linear measure, 


UNMORAL—IMMORAL 

Unmoral can only be applied to a person who 
is “non-moral,” who has no idea of morals. But 
an immoral person is one who is depraved, evil, 
and knows that he is so. d 

INESTIMABLE—UNESTIMABLE 
Inestimable is the only correct form. 
CASUALTY—CAUSALITY 

Casualty is an accident or disaster involving 
severe injury or death and beyond control; also 
used for those wounded. Causality is a technical 
term used to denote the connection between cause 
and effect. ' 

CHILDLIKE—CHILDISH 

Childlike qualities are those good qualities 
worth possessing, qualities which are common in 
children, for example, innocence, sweetness, etc; 
but childish qualities are those which are not ad- 
mirable, qualities which are silly and foolish. 

TRUSTY—TRUSTEE 

Trusty is an archaic adjective meaning trust- 
worthy; a trustee is one who holds in trust the 
property or interests of a second party. 

CORROBORATE—COLLABORATE, 

To corroborate means to confirm or establish 
a statement; to collaborate is to work together to 
produce something—a book, a scientific theor 
a work of art, ete. H 


ADMIT—CONFESS 


To admit is to allow or accept Something as 
Ki 
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true, to acknowledge; to confess also means to 
acknowledge but it has a sense of guilt. It should 
be used only when there is an acknowledgment 
of guilt or responsibility. 
CONGENIAL—GENIAL 
Congenial means suitable or adaptable; genial 
means kindly, sympathetic, sociable, jovial, etc. 
CONTEMPORARY—CONTEMPORANEOUS 
Both have the same meaning but contempo- 


rary is used in connection with persous and con- 
temporaneous with events. 


TIMBER—TIMBRE 
Timber means wood; timbre is applied to the 
quality of a sound—to voices and musical instru- 
ments. 
CREDITABLE—CREDIBLE 
Creditable is an adjective which is applied 
‘to persons or things deserving praise; credible is 
also an adjective and means believable. 
DESCENT—DECENT 
Descent is a noun and is applied to the act of 
descending or going down; decent is an adjective 
and means nice, respectable, not obscene. 
IDENTICAL—SYNONYMOUS 
Two things are identical when they are ab- 
solutely similar. ‘The adjective synonymous is, 
however, only applied to words which are approxi- 
mately similar in meaning but do not mean exactly 
the same thing. 
STAYED—STAID 


_ Stayed is the past tense of the verb “to stay”; 
staid means sedate, statelv, sober, etc, 


ee ot tg 2 gen 
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DISCLAIM—DECLAIM 


To disclaim is to renounce, disowe or disown; 


- to declaim is to recite or speak rhetorically. 


SENSUAL—SENSUOUS 
Both are adjectives: sensual is used in the 
sense of voluptuous or carnal; sensuous means 
pertaining to the senses. 


DEPENDENT—DEPENDANT 


Dependent is an adjective; dependant is a 


noun, 
DEPRECATE—DEPRECIATE 

To deprecate is to plead against or to dis- 
approve; to depreciate is to reduce in value, to 
disparage or undervalue. 

STOLID—SOLID 

Stolid is an adjective meaning unemotional, 
phlegmatic, without animation, and should only 
be applied. to living things; the adjective solid, 
meaning substantial, firm, should preferably be 
used only for material things; though solid may be 
correctly applied to persons in the sense of 


reliable. 
SCARRED—SCARED 
Scarred means disigured—marked with scars: 
scared means frightened. d 
REVEREND—REVERENT 
Reverend is an ecclesiastical title; reverent is 
an adjective meaning respectful, showing reve. 
retice, etc. 
DISCRETE—DISCREET 
Discrete means separate, not joined, discon. 
tinuous; discreet means prudent, circumspect. 
DISTINCTIVE—DISTINGUISHED 
Distinctive means characteristic, easily distin. 
guishable; distinguished means famous. 
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RESUME—RESUME, 


To resume is to take back, to reoccupy, re- i 
commence, etc.; resumé is a noun meaning suni- 
mary or abstract. 

RECOURSE—RESOURCE 
o have recourse to means to resort to a 
source of help or supply; resource means a stock 
or collection that can be drawn upon, a source 


of help. ‘ 
FEMININE—EFFEMINATE 
eminine is a general term applied to all that 
characterizes a woman; effeminate is applied to 
men who show feminine qualities or interests. 
IMMIGRANT—EMIGRANT 
An immigrant is one who enters a foreign 
country with the intention of settling down in it; 
an emigrant, on the contrary, is one who leaves 
his country in order to settle down for good inl 
another. “Thus, a French settler in America 15 
an emigrant from France and an immigrant in 
merica. 
INNUMERABLE—ENUMERABLE 
Both are adjectives. Innumerable is applied 
to a number which cannot be counted; enumera- 
ble means that which can be counted. 
ENVELOPE—ENVELOP 4 
Envelope is a noun meaning a cover; envelop is 
a verb meaning to cover, surround or wrap round: 
REMUNERATE—RENUMERATE 
© Temunerate is to reward, to recompense ; 
to renumerate is to count again. The latter word 
is not in general use. 
SEND—REMIT 


Remit is often wrongly used in the sense of 
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"to send.” Actually it means to send back. It 
also means to transmit money and to mitigate, 


abate, etc. 
EXTENT—EXTANT. 
Extent means scope, size, degree; extant 
means still existing. 
FAUN—FAWN 
Faun is the name given to a rural deity; fawn 
is a young deer less than a year old. As an ad- 
jective it means a light-brown colour; as a verb, 
to cringe, to flatter servilely. 
PROPHECY—PROPHESY 
Prophecy is a noun; prophesy is a verb. 
PERSONALITY—PERSONALTY 
Personality is the term given to a person’s 
qualities or characteristics; personalty is a col- 
lective noun meaning a person’s property. 
FINAL—FINALE 
Final means last; finale is really the conclu- 
sion of a musical composition, although it may be 
used to mean even the conclusion of other things. 
FUNEREAL—FUNERAL 
Funereal is an adjective meaning solemn or 
sad, dismal, gloomy; a funeral is a burial proces- 
sion or ceremony. As an adjective it means 
belonging or related to a funeral. 
W e E 
contagious disease is one ; S 
ted only by contact with the E e SE pat, 
an infectious disease can be Tannie aes 
water even without any contact with the y air or 
animal suffering from it. f i Peon ot 
3 it. Infectious may also b 
used in the sense of catching, as for exampl 3 
His hilarity was infectious.” eE 
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INGENIOUS—IN GENUOUS 


ngenious: means clever; ingenuous means 
simple, candid, innocent, without guile, artless. 


OUTDOOR—OUTDOORS 

Outdoor is an adjective meaning belonging to 
the open air, as for example, “outdoor games.” 
Outdoors as an adverb means, “in the open air. 
It is also used as a noun meaning the world out 
of doors. r 

SUMMARY—OUTLINE 

A summary is an abridgnient or epitome of a 
speech or writing without needless details; an 
outline is a skeleton plan or a rough draft giving 
the main features of a speech or writing. It may 
also mean contour or the lines enclosing a plane 
figure or object. 


IN TIME—ON TIME 


The phrase on time is preferably used when 


_ itends a Sentence; but in time is used when an 


explanation follows this phrase. Note the follow- 
ing examples carefully : 
e were in the hall on time. 
e were in the hall in time for Henry’s lecture. 
FESTIVE—FESTAL, 
Festive means joyful or gay; festal means 
telated to a holiday. 
TALENT—GENIUS 
Talent is the word used for ability acquired 


by training or experience; genius means inherent, 
natural ability. 


INVIDIOUS—INSIDIOUS 
Invidious means hateful, or giving offence 


ue to injustice; insidious means treacherous, 
crafty, full of deceit. d 
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OMNIPOTENT—OMNISCIENT 
À Omnipotent means all-powerful, possessing in- 
finite power; omniscient means possessing infinite 
knowledge or all-knowing. 
NOXIOUS—OBNOXIOUS 
Noxious means poisonous or harmful; obnoxi- 
ous means objectionable, hateful, offensive, etc. 
INSOLVABLE—INSOLUBLE 
Insolvable really means that which cannot be 
solved; insoluble is that which cannot be dissolved. 
ery adjectives are, however, interchanged these 
ays. 
INTENSION—INTENTION 
Intension means intensity, resolution, deter- 
mination, the action of stretching, etc.; intention 
means purpose, aim. 
FAMOUS—NOTORIOUS 
Famous means well-known in a good sense; 
but notorious means widely known in a bad sense. 
NAVVY—NAVY 
A navy is a labourer, especially one used 
near canals, etc., for digging; a navy is the collec- 
tive name given to a country’s warships. 
NAVAL—NAVEL 
Naval means pertaining to a navy; the navel 
is the depression in the centre of the abdomen and 
‘so it may also mean the central point of anything 
else. 
ERUPTION—IRRUPTION 
i These words have opposite meanings, Erup. 
tion means a breaking out; an irruption is a break- 
ing in, invasion, or forceful entry. 


À 
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INT OLERABLE—INTOLERANT 
A thing is intolerable when it is unbearable. 


A person is intolerant when he will not tolerate 
any opinion different from his. 


SAVAGE—BARBAROUS 


Savage means wild, untamed; barbarous means 
uncivilized, not refined. 


GREAT—BIG—LARGE 
, Great signifies anything considerable in num- 
ber, quality, extent, bulk, ete. Big implies “great- 
ness” of bulk. Large implies extent. 


CAPABLE—COMPETENT 
A capable man is one who has the ability to 
carry out what he undertakes; a competent man is 
one who possesses the necessary mental and physi- 
cal qualities to achieve whatever work he may be 
entrusted with, Thus, a man may be competent 
enough to invent a new machine but he may not 


be capable of making it, 
CENSURE—CENSOR 


: To censure is to reprimand or condemn pub- 
licly; to censor is to Suppress officially anything 
immoral, seditious, or detrimental to public welfare. 


DISEASED—DECEASED: 


iseased means suffering from a disease; 
deceased means dead. 


HEALTHF UL—HEALTHY 


Healthful means preserving or promoting 
health; healthy means enjoying health. Thus, “A 
healthful fooq” but “A healthy man,” ` 
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EGOTIST—EGOIST 
An egotist is one who has the habit of talking 
a lot about himself, who is selfish and self-concei- 
ted; an egoist is one who believes that self-interest 
is the foundation of morality, who believes in 
` systematic selfishness. 


ESPECIAL—SPECIAL 


“The distinction between these words is often 
a fine one,” writes Dr. Frank Vizetelly in How to 
Use English. “Especial singles out a quality or an 
object from others of the same kind; as, an 
especial charm. Special conveys the idea of having 
some particular or remarkable characteristic; as, 
a special announcement.” 


o 4 
FIANCE—FIANCEE 
Both mean betrothed. Fiancé should be used 
when writing about a man and fiancée when 
writing about a woman. ` 


IRRELEVANT—IRREVALENT 


Irrelevant means not to the point, inapplicable. 
There is no such word as irrevalent. 


MORAL—MORALE 


Moral means ethics, the power of distinguish- 
ing right and wrong; as an adjective it refers to 
a man who understands what is right and what is 
wrong. Morale means moral condition and is 
especially used for the confidence or discipline of 
the fighting services. 


ABBREVIATE—ABRIDGE 
To abbreviate means to shorten so as to 
s mak 
a part stand for the whole; to abridge e 2 
condense so as to retain the whole meaning of the 
original but express it in fewer words, 
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VEIN—V AIN 

Vein means a blood-vessel; also a fissure in a 

rock filled with deposits, a streak in wood, marble, 


etc. Vain means empty, trivial, useless, conceited, 
full of vanity, ete. 


ADMITTANCE—ADMISSION 
Admittance refers only to places but admis- 


sion may also be used in reference to privilege, 
position, favour, etc. 


ANT, AGONIZE—ALIENATE 
To antagonize is to provoke opposition, make 
an enemy of; to alienate means to estrange. Thus, 
you alienate your friend by antagonizing his ideas. 
TRUTH—VERACITY 
These words are not quite synonymous. 
Truth is applied to facts and persons; but veracity 


is used only about persons and for statements 
made by them, 


STIMULANT—STIMULUS 

A stimulant is Something that stimulates; sti- 
mulus is that which rouses to activity or energy. 
The former is something concrete while the latter 
is an abstract noun, 

NOVICE—AMATEUR 

These two words are not synonyms. An 
amateur is one who cultivates a thing as a pastime 
although he may be as skilledatitas a professional. 
A novice is a beginner and:not highly skilled. 

SPECIALITY—SPECIAL TY 


The distinction between these words is best. 


given by the editor of the Standard Dictionary. He 
writes: “Speciality is the state or quality of being 
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special; specialty is an employment to which one is 
specially devoted, an article in which one specially 
deals, or the like.” 
SIEGE—SEIGE 
A siege means the surrounding of a fortified 
place in order to force it to surrender; seige means 
a flock of herons. - 
‘AMONG—AMID 3 
Among denotes a mixing of objects of the 
same kind or nature; amid is used when an object 
is surrounded by others differing from it in nature 
or characteristics. Thus, a man may be among 
friends, but he cannot be among enemies. In the 
same way, he may be amid enemies, but he can- 
not be among them. 
COMPREHEND—APPREHEND: 
To comprehend means to understand; to ap- 
prehend means to perceive by the senses, to seize, 


arrest, etc. n 
SEASONABLE—TIMELY. 

Seasonable means suitable to the season; in 
keeping with, or of the kind usual at, the season or 
Occasion. Timely means in good time, opportune. 
It may also be used to mean seasonable, but its 
use should be avoided in this sense. 

PROVIDING—PROVIDED' 

Providing, which is not a conjunction, is often 
wrongly used as one jn the sense of provided. For | 
example, “I will eat cakes, provided (not providing) 
you make them. 

: AS FAR AS—SO FAR AS 

As far as should only be used to express dis- 
tance; but so far as denotes limitation, as for exam- 
ple, of one’s knowledge. Therefore it is better to 
say, “So far as I know” than As far as I know.” 
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PERSPICUITY—PERSPICACITY. 
Perspicuity means lucidity, clearness of ex- 
pression, and so should be used for speech or writ- 
ing; perspicacity means mental penetration, clear- 
sightedness, discernment. 
' :VOCATION—AVOCATION 
A vocation is a career or occupation; an avo- 
cation is a minor or irregular occupation. 
DECIDED—DECISIVE, 
A decided fact is one that is beyond dispute; 
a decisive fact is one that ends a discussion. 
ORDNANCE—ORDINANCE 
Ordnance means cannon, artillery, ete. ; an 
ordinance is an authoritative direction or regulation, 
a religious rite, ete. 
NOCTURNAL—N IGHTLY 
Nocturnal means taking place at night; nightly 
means night after night. 
IMMERGE— EMERGE 
o immerge is to plunge into, to disappear ; to 
emerge means to come out of, to reappear in a new 


form. 
LUXURIANT—LUXURIOUS 
uxuriant should be used to express growth; 
uxurious implies luxury. 
FINANCIAL—MONETARY 
Use the word financial in connection with 
public or government funds; monetary (or pecu- 
niary) is best used for private or personal transac- 


tions, 
MANNER—MANOR 


.. By manner we mean a way of acting; a manor 
18 an English estate. 


+My 
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SANITARY—SANATORY 


Sanitary means non-deleterious to health; 

sanatory means conducive to health, curative. 
ROUTE—ROUT 

Route means a road, path, or course; rout 
is a crushing defeat. The latter word is also used 
to mean a tumult, clamour, fuss, a company of 
rioters or revellers, etc. D 

MINER—MINOR 

A miner is one who works in a mine; a minor 
is one who is under the legal age. Asan adjective, 
it means of little importance, comparatively 
unimportant. 

RECREATION—RE-CREATION 

Recreation means diversion, entertainment; 

re-creation means revival. 
PAROLE—PAROL 

Parole means a promise; parol is used in 

America in the sense of oral. 
PROSCRIBE—PRESCRIBE 

To proscribe means to banish, outlaw, denounce 
as dangerous; to prescribe means to designate a 
remedy or to impose authoritatively. 

PORTION—POTION 

Portion means a part of something; a potion 

is a dose, as for example, of medicine. 


DESERT—DESSERT 


A desert is a waterless, treeless, sandy region; 
as a verb it means to forsake, depart from, etc A 
dessert is the course of sweetmeats or fruits i 
at the end of a dinner. E 
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CORPS—CORPSE 


Corps means a body of men; a corpse is a 
dead body (usually human). 
BRIDAL—BRIDLE 
Bridal means relating to a wedding; a bridle 


is that part of a horse’s sear comprising the bit, 
the reins and head-stall. 


POUR—PORE 
To pour means to cause something, like a 
liquid etc., to flow out or down; to pore means to 
meditate, to think deeply, to study, ete. Asa 
Noun, a pore is a minute opening, for example the 
Pores in the human or animal skin, 
ELICIT—ILLICIT 
To elicit means to evoke, to educe, to draw 
out, ete. ; illicit means Something unlawful, forbid- 
den by the law. 
ACETIC—ASCETIC 
Acetic means relating to vinegar; ascetic 
means selfdenying, austere. Asa noun, it means 
one who performs austerities, retiring into solitude 
for this purpose, ; 
ADVERT—AVERT. 
Advert means to draw attention to, to take 
heed; avert Means to ward off, to turn away. 
AISLE—ISLE 
An aisle is a Passage between rows of seats, as 


E 
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for example, in a church or a theatre; an isle is a 
small island. 
ALL TOGETHER—ALTOGETHER 
All together means all or every one at the same 
time; altogether means completely, wholly, on the 
whole, totally. 
CURTSY—COURTESY 
A curtsy is a kind of bow; courtesy means 
politeness, courteous behaviour. 
CORRESPONDENT—CO-RESPONDENT 
Correspondent means one who writes letters, 
especially a person employed to write toa news- 
paper from a distant place; a co-respondent is one 
named with another or proceeded against, together 
with the respondent, in a divorce suit. 
APIARY—AVIARY 
An apiary is a place forkeeping bees; an 
aviary is a place for keeping birds. 
(Note: The above list has purposely not been 
given in alphabetical order because it is meant for 
regular study and not for reference only.) 


VIII 
THE “WEEDS” OF SPEECH 


Tas substance ene whole chapter can be 
summed up in just three words: AVOID 
SLANG. ALL 

What is slang ? The Concise Oxford Dj 
tionary tells us: “Word and phrases in GE 
loquial use, but generally considered in some or all 
of their senses to be outside of standard English.” 
To which we may add: "A special vocabulary used 
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by any set of persons of a low or disreputable cha- 
racter.” Slang terms are the “weeds” of speech, 
offenders against literary propriety. 

Slangy terms are sometimes so very effective, 
so vivid, descriptive and often grotesque; they are 
such lively modes of expression that there is al- 
ways the temptation to use them. But do not for- 
get that as Victor Hugo once said, slang is “a dres- 
sing-room in which language, having an evil deed 
to prepare, puts on a disguise.” Fortunately, the 
mortality among slang words is high. They come 
and go but some do survive long enough to do 
considerable damage to the beautiful English lan- 
guage. 

“In most instances slang betokens either ig- 
norance or a blameworthy indolence,” writes Mr. 
Weston. “One could hardly defend tin as a subs- 
titute for money, or bags for trousers, or tile for 
hat or nut for head. Slang evades a difficulty, 
much as the uneducated evade the difficulty of ex- 
Pressing themselves in a clear affirmation; they 
Use negatives of which ‘not alf’ is the type. 
‘That’s that,’ for instance, is altogether without 
Meaning; the speaker leaves the hearer to interpret 
it in his own way. (Improve Your English.) 

Slang should not be confused with genuine 
colloquialisms. Unlike the latter, it does not ref- 
lect the intimate life and activities of the people, 

ut is often suggestive of their psychology or sense 
of humour. 

The origin of the word “slang” is not quite 
known. Dr. D. Cobham Brewer Points out: “As 
denoting language or jargon of alow and colloquial 
type the word first appearedin the 18th century; its 


origin is not known, but it is Probably connected - 
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with sling (cp. mud-slinging, for hurling abuse at 
one). Slang is of various sorts; most of it is intro- 
duced into the language from below, ie., from the 
ranks of the thieves, rogues and vagabonds, and 
so on; but a good deal comes from above—from 
scientific and technical usage. . .. the greater part 
is simply metaphor, as nut, for head, blind, for in- 
toxicated, cat-lap, for milk or any non-alcoholic 
drink, etc.” (Dictionary of Phrase and Fable.) 

It is impossible to give here all the slang 
words and phrases in use today. But you will be 
very wise to avoid at least those given below. 
They are definitely slangy :— 

Bit of hot stuff: This is a very vulgar term 
often used for a rather fast woman. 

Dough: Slang for money. 

Cheese it!: Shut up! 

Napoo: Once very commonly used in the 
sense of “finished.” 

Peach: Often applied to a good-looking girl. 

To cut no ice: This means to have no in- 
fluence. 

Bags: ‘Trousers. 

Old cock: A slang form of address similar 
to “old chap.” 

Don’t care a damn: Why not avoid that word 
“damn” and just say, “I don’t care”? 

To go like hell: To go very fast. 

Shut up! ‘This is not only vulgar but very 
rude. 
egg Vulgarly used to mean nonsensical 

To keep company: Applied to men or w 
who have sweethearts. It me H 
one’s beloved. Pee oo Hout with 
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To go the whole hog: To doa thing thoroughly 
till the end. 

To peach: ‘To inform on somebody. 

Chiselling: Defrauding. 

Blistering fool or idiot: “Blistering” is a 
vulgar adjective that should never be used. 

Tripe: This means nonsense or “rot.” 

A date: Why not say “an appointment”? 
For example, say, “I have an appointment today 
instead of “I have a date for today.” 
To go like blazes: To go all out; to go very 
fast. 


Go to blazes!: As slang and vulgar as “Go 
to hell.” 


A binge: A drinking orgy. It also means 
to get drunk—go on a binge, 

Come a cropper: This means “to fall” in the 
figurative as well as the literal sense; often it 
means “to fail.” 


Helll: A very vulgar expression denoting 
annoyance. 


Go to hell: A rude dismissal. Often used 
to express complete disagreement. 

What the hell Forget these unnecessary 

Why the hell expressions as soon as 

Where the hell possible. ‘They only 

When the hell cheapen your language. 


Blast you or Curse you: All such terms are 


vulgar and sound very cheap. 
Keeps company: This is a low way of saying 


that two lovers are going about together, 
Fat-head: A fool. 
Blotio: Drunk. 
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e To cap it: This is a vulgar way of saying 
“To catch it” or “to get it” in some such sense as 
Oh, I just capped it from the boss for yesterday’s 

errors.” 

To hum: To stink. 

Pll he blowed: A vulgar expression of refu- 
sal or surprise. 

Drator Darn: Similar to “damn” and equal- 
ly vulgar. 

Lid: Hat. 

To make bold: ‘To take the liberty of doing 
something or other. 

Corker: A big lie. 
_ Nosey Parker: A low term applied to a very 
inquisitive person. 

Not half: It either means a refusal or implies 
superlativeness or excellence. 

Clap-trap: Something cheap. 

All my eye!: This means “total nonsense.” 

Snakes alive !: A vulgar expression of sur- 
prise. 4 

Go to the devil: Means the same as “go to 
hell” and is an equally low expression 

PI see you in hell first! This is a vulgar 
way of expressing disinclination to do something 
or of expressing a definite refusal. 

Now that you know what words and phr 

; > ra 
to avoid definitely, let us end this SEO SE 
Ambrose Bierce’s idea of slang. He called it 
‘The speech of him who robs the literary garba d 

cans on their way to the dumps.” al 

So beware of these "Weeds of Speech,” 


IX 
IDIOMS AND IDIOMATIC ENGLISH 


The English language, having borrowed much 
from many foreign sources, is especially rich in 


It is impossible to give here all the idiomatic 
words and phrases in current use today. There 
are thousands: of them, In this chapter you will 
find discussed only a few idioms in common use. 


To kill in cold blood: To kill deliberately, in- 
tentionally. ` 
To have the blues: To be gloomy, depressed. 


To be in the same boat: "To he similarly si- 
tuated; to be in the Salle position or condition as 
another. 


To take the chair: To preside. 
To come to light: To be divulged or revealed. 
To bring to light: To reveal, 


. 3 
0 come round: ‘To agree with another’s 
Point of view, or, to recover from a fainting fit. 


To split hairs: To argue unnecessarily about 
trivial Matters, 
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To change hands: To pass from the owner- 
ship of one person to another. 

To wash one’s hands of: ‘To have, nothing 
further to do with—. To disclaim responsibility. 
Above-board: Above suspicion; candid. 

A black sheep: A person with a bad name 
or reputation; an evil person. 

To keep the ball rolling: Successfully to con- 
tinue an action, proceedings or conversation. 

To give up the ghost: To die. 

To hick the bucket: To die. i 

Child’s play: Something very easy to do. 

To stretch a point: To make an exception. 

To stretch the truth: ‘To exaggerate; to lie. 

To stand on ceremony: To behave in a stiff, 
strictly correct way. 

Stone deaf (or blind): Completely deaf (or 


blind). 
To take after: ‘To resemble. (Only applica- 


ble to persons). 

To take in hand: To undertake to do; to 
begin to do something. 

To worm out: To discover by. persistent 
questioning. 

Out of the question: Something that cannot 
be considered or discussed. 

Red-leiter day: A day of great importance 
or rejoicing. 

To be all the rage: To be ver 

: g opular. 

be in fashion. y Popular. To 

eee ee About; approximately, 

EUAN ES xcessive and unn 

herence to formalities. KEES 
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To take to one’s heels: ‘To run away. 
To take to one’s hed: To go to bed because 
of illness, etc.; to be ill. 
To turn a deaf ear to: To refuse to listen to—. 
To he in hot water: To be in trouble. r 
To be under the thumb of: Tobe completely 
dominated by—. 


Out of the way: Something not common or 
ordinary ; unusual. 


To heat about the hush: Not to come to the 
point at once but to make a discussion unnecessari- 
ly long. 

A wet-blanket: One who acts like a damper 
on the enthusiasm or joviality of others, 

A chip of the old block: A person posses- 
sing the characteristics of his parents. 

On the whole: Taking everything into con- 
sideration. 

Wool-gathering: Being absent-minded. 


To break the news: To impart bad news 
gently. 


To pay a call: To visit. 
To make a clean breast of: ` Zo confess. 


H To call to order: To rebuke for improper or 
Incorrect behaviour. 


To talk over: "To discuss. 


To take time by the forelock: 'To act with- 
out delay. 


Dirt cheap: Very cheap. 

_ To drop a subject: To Stop discussing a sub- 

ject 
Face value: Nominal value. 
On the sly: Secretly. 
Spick and span: Very tidy. 
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To get oneself up: ‘To dress smartly for some 
occasion. 


To put one’s foot down: . To take a determined 
stand against something or other. 


To rub the wrong way: To annoy. 


To talk shop: ‘Yo talk about one’s business 
or profession on private occasions. 


-To he run down: ‘To be physically in poor 
health. 


To turn up one’s nose: To be scornful. 
Ont of place: Inappropriate. 

Out of time: Inharmonious. 

Down at heel: Poor. 

To do a thing by hook or by crook: ‘To achieve 
a purpose by fair means or foul. 

Down in the mouth: Depressed. 

By word of mouth: Orally. 

To keep a thing dark: ‘Tokeep a thing secret. 

By leaps and bounds: Very quickly. 

To make up to: To flatter. 

To turn over a new leaf: To mend one’s ways, 


Alpha and omega: The beginning and the 
end; the first and the last. X 


To play with fire: To court danger. 
To bring home the bacon: ‘To be successful in 
an undertaking. 
To beg the question: To assume in th i 
i stion: e S 
ses something which is to be proved. IER 


To make a bee-line for: 'T 
and most direct way ale ai 
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To get the better of: To gain supremacy over—. 

To blue pencil: To edit and shorten an article, 
manuscript, etc. : 

Not born yesterday: Experienced; worldly- 
wise, e.g, “I know all the tricks; I was not born 
yesterday.” 

To be in a hrownstudy: ‘To be absent-mind- 
ed because of deep thought. 

To call names: 'To abuse. 

To put the cart before the horse: To reverse 
the correct order of ideas or things. 

To go wool-gathering: 'To day-dream, 

To be at one’s wits’ end: Not to know what to 
do next, what steps to take. 

To watch how the wind blows: "fo wait and see 
how things develop; to await developments. 

To pay hack in the same coin: ‘To retaliate in 
the same way one has been treated, 

To lay violent hands on: To injure physically ; 
to seize forcibly. 


To have the courage of one’s convictions: "To 
have the courage to act according to one’s beliefs. 

To play truant: To remain absent from duty. 

To cover one’s tracks: Carefully to hide or 
efface all traces of one’s deeds or actions. 

To shed crocodile téars: "To weep hypocri- 
tically; to simulate grief which is not really felt. 

To be at death’s door: To be dangerously ill. 

Dutch courage: Courage inspired by alcohol. 

To think better of: ‘To change one’s mind 
about—, 

To leave no stone unturned: ‘To do everything 


in one’s power to gain an object or achieve one’s 
desires, 2 
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Elbow grease: Hard work. 

To play fast and loose: ‘To be inconstant, 
fickle, 

To put a spoke in one’s wheel: To thwart 
one’s plans. 

To sneeze al: To despise or disregard. 

A thing not to be sneezed at: A thing not 
to be despised or underrated. 

Gilt-edged: Very good and reliable. 

To go to all lengths: To try to achieve some- 
thing by all possible means. 

To out-Herod Herod: ‘To surpass in tyranny 
or oppression. 

To eat humble pie: To SE to humi- 
liate oneself. 

To be inform: To be in first-rate condition, 

To he on the shady side of life: To be over 
forty-five years old. 

To play safe: ‘To so behave or act as to les- 
sen all chances of loss or failure. 

To lead by the nose: ‘To control absolutely. 

A rift in the lute: Any action or thing that 
causes discord or disharmony. : 

A burning question: A problem of great and 
widespread importance. 

To lick intoshape: To discipli s 
by means i drills aa ane EES 

A long drink: A drink e 
large quantity, e.g., user served in a 

A short drink: A drink gener 


d lly aleoholi 
always served in smal vara SE 
BET cic. l Gelee Së, liqueurs, 
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To pocket one’s pride: To swallow one’s 
pride; to be less proud; to climb down. 

Platonic love: A love that is only spiritual 
and so devoid of sensuality. 

A mare’s nest: A hoax. An illusory dis- 

covery. 

To take one’s medicine: ‘To suffer punish- 
ment; generally, a punishment that has been de- 
served. 

Long-winded: Loquacious. 

Loud: Idiomatically this word means “vul- 
gar in manners or clothes.” 

To grease the palm: "Do bribe 

Palm-grease (-oil): A bribe. 

To go through the mill: To acquire thorough 
knowledge by going through a severe course of 
training. 

To show the white feather: To behave in a 
cowardly manner in the face of danger. 

A fly in the ointment: Something that les- 
sens the value or spoils the quality of a person or 
object. 

To rain cats and dogs: To rain heavily. 

cal’s-paw: A person used merely as a tool 
or dupe to achieve a purpose, 

To wash dirty linen in public: ‘To discuss 
Personal and scandalous matters in public. Often 
used in the sense of squabbling in public about pri- 
vate affairs. 

_ To turn the tables: ‘To reverse one’s posi- 
tion or condition in one’s favour. 

To go on a wild-goose chase: ‘To go after or try 
to achieve something unknown or unattainable. 

To sail close to the wind: "To take a tisk. 

© come near transgresfing the law. 


— O 
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To hold one’s tongue: ‘To keep quiet; re- 
main silent; make no mention of. 

To strain at a gnat: To fuss about things 
that are not important and disregard those that are. 

To do a thing on the sly: To do a thing 
stealthily, without drawing attention to it. 

To cudgel one’s brains: ‘To puzzle or think 
deeply. i 

To set on foot: ‘To start; to inaugurate. 

To run riot: To act unrestrainedly or ina 
wild manner without thought of the consequences. 

To be at daggers drawn: ‘To be hostile to 
each other. 

To make faces: 'To grimace. 

To read between the lines: ‘To infer a mean- 
ing not implied by the written or spoken words. 

To buy a pig in a poke: ‘To make a bad bar- 


ain. 

Fifty-fifty: Shared equally on the basis of 
share and share alike. Evenly divided. Half-and- 
half, etc. 

A hard nut to crack: A problem difficult of 
solution. 

To play the game: To act honourably ac- 
cording to rules of conduct. 

To hold (or run) with the hare and run (or 
hunt) with the hounds: To double-cross, or, be 
on good terms with two opposing parties. 

Neck or nothing: Without consideration of the 
risks involved; desperately, risking all for success. 

To lose heart: ‘To be discouraged. 

To lose one’s heart: ‘To fall in love. 


To make things. hum: To act with energy’ 
and enthusiasm. 


Hush-money: Bribe? 
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To leave in the lurch: ‘To desert a person in 
the face of difficulty or danger. 

By your leave: With your permission. 

To knuckle under “(or down): ‘To give in; 
to submit, 

Far and away: Completely. Quite. Often 
used to emphasize superiority in comparisons. 


To feather one’s nest: To provide for one’s 
future by fair means or foul 


x as 
CAN YOU PRON OUNCE THESE CORRECTLY? 

ee ee Nn St 
_ “Correct Pronunciation and enun- 

ciation are the infallible hallmarks of 


education and association with well- 
bred people. ”— Beatrice Knollys. 


It is a pity that English pronunciation follows 
no fixed rules, As a matter of fact there are no 
rules! So you wil] find below a list of words which 
are frequently mispronounced, Study them care- 
TaY. Decide ‘now’ to pronounce. then correctly 
always. ` 

Some of the words given below are correctly 
pronounced in different ways. But the pronuncia- 
tions given here are the ones most popular, 

e Key ; ; 
D The key to Pronunciation used here is arbi- 
trary, but very simple and fairly accurate. 
a å asin mat 
ai ai as in bait 
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ah 
ee 


you 


u 
In the following, 


sound; but k and z are 
Asthe correct pron 


a asin bar 
ee as in meet 
e as in met 
i as in bit 
i asin ice 
o as in cot 


Lo as in vole 


oo as in root 
owasin now 
u asin tune 
u as in but 


s has been given a soft 
hard. 
unciation is more impor- 


tant than the right enunciation, the proper stress- 
ing of the syllables of the following words is not 
indicated in order not to confuse you :— 

List of Words Commonly Mispronounced 


Ablution, ab-lyou-shun 
Accede, ak-seed 
Access, ak-sess 
Acetic, a-see-tik 
Acme, ak-mee 
Acoustic, a-cow-stik 
Actual, act-you-al 
Adage, ad-ij 
Adherent, ad-heer-unt 
Adieu, ad-you 
Adjacent, a-jai-sent 
Adult, a-dult 

Aerate, ai-er-ait 
Agile, aj-eyel 

Aisle, eye-l 


Alcohol, al-co-hol 

Alibi, al-i-beye 

Align, a-leyen 

Ally, al-leye 

Amateur, am-a-tur, 
am-a-tyour 

Anchovy, an-tshoh-vi «© 

Annihilate, an-neye-hi-lat 

Aperient, a-per-i-ent P 

Apex; ai-pex Pe) 

Apparent, ap-pair-ent 

Aquatic, a-kwat-ik 

Aquiline, ak-wi-leyen 

Arid, a-rid 
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~ Arson; ahr-sun 
` Aryan, ai-ri-an 
Ascetic, as-set-ik } 
_ Assignation, as-sig-nai- 
shun 
Aunt, ahnt 
Automobile, aw-toh- 
moh-beel 
Axis, ak-sis 


Azure, a-zhur, or, a-zhi- 


ur 
Bakelite, bai-kel-eyet 
Ballade, bal-lahd 
Ballet, bal-lai 
Banal, bai-nal, ba-nal 
Barrage, bar-ahzh, 
bar-ij 
Basin, bai-s’n 
Bathos, bai-thos 
Begum, bee-gum 
Benign, bee-ne yen 
Bestial, best-yul 
Bibliophile, bib-lio-61 
Binocular, beye-noc- 
ular 
Blanc-mange, bla- 
monzh 
Blue, bloo 
Boatswain, boh-s’n 
Bosom, boo-zm 
Bouquet, boo-kai 
Bravado, bra-vah-doh 
Brochure, broh-shyur; 
bro-shoor 
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Brooch, broh-ch 
Brougham, broom 
Brunette, broo-net 
Buffet, (refreshment 1 
bar), boo-fai 
Buffet, (to hit), buf-it 
Buoy, boy 
Cabaret, ca-ba-rai 
Canine, ka-neyen 
Captain, kap-tin 
Carmine, kahr-min, 
karh-meyen 
Cataclysm, kat-a- 
kliz’m 
Caviar, cah-vi-ahr 
Certain, sur-tin (or-tn) 
Chagrin, sha-grin 
Chalet, sha-lai 
Chamois, (leather), 
„shamee 
Chaperon, shap-er-ohn 
Chaplain, chap-lin 
Chasm, ka-z’m 
Chassis, sha-si 
Chiropodist, keye-ro- 
po-dist 
Choir, kwah-yur 
Chrenic, kro-nik 
Chute, shoot 
Cite, Seyet 
Clue, kloo 
Cognac, kohn-yak 
Coma, coh-ma 


ee NS Se 
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Comparable, kom-par- 
able 
Complaisant, kom- 
plai-zant 
Concerto, kon-chair-toh 


Conduit, kon-dit ; 
kun-dit 


Connoisseur, kon-i- (or 
-a) ser 
Confidant, kon-fi-dahnt 
Courteous, kurt-yus; 
kort-yus 
Coupon; koo-pun, 
koo-pon 
Cruise, krooz 
Culinary, kyou-li-nari 
Cynosure, sin-o-shoo 
Deficit, de-fi-sit; dee-fi- 
sit 


Deity, dee-i-tee 
Demesne, di-main 
Depot, de-poh 
Depreciate, de-pree- 
shi-ait 
Diamond, d-eye-a-mund 
Digest, (verb), di-jest 
„ (noun), deye-jest 
Diphteria, dif-thee-ria 
Diphtong, difthong 
Discourtesy, dis-kurt- 
esi 
Distrait, dis-trai 
Divorce, dee-vors 


Either, eye-dhur; ee- 
i dhur 
Encyclopaedia, en-seye-— 
klo-pee-dia x 
Epoch, ee-pok 
Eres, ee-ros 
Erotic, e-rotic 
Errata, er-rai-ta 
Erudite, e-roo-deyet 
Espionage, es-pi-on-ij 
Exotic, eks-o-tik 
Expedite, eks-p-deyet 
Extraordinary, eks- 
tror-di-nari 
Facetious, fa-see-shus 
Facile, fass-il 
Falchion, fol-tshun 
Falcon, faw-k’n; fawl- 
A kn 
Fantasia, fan-ta-zee-a 
Feline, fee-leyen 
Feminine, fe-mi-nin 
Finance, fin-ans 
Flaccid, flack-sid 
Flute, floot 
Fountain, fown-tin 
Fragile, fraj-il; fraj-eyel 
Funereal, fyou-nee-re- 
al 
Fungi, fun-ji; fun-jeye 
Gala, gai-la 
Geography, jee-og-rah- 


fee 
Ghoul, gool 
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Gibberish, jib-er-ish 
Gigolo, jig-oh-loh 
Gouge, gowj; gooj 
Gyrate, jeye-rait 
Handkerchief, hang- 
kur-chif 
Harem, hai-rm; bam 
Heinous, hai-nus 
Hiatus, h-eye-ai-tus 
Housewife, ‘hows-weyef 
Idyll, eye-dil 
Improvisation, im- 
proy-iz-ai-shun 
Indictable, in-deye-tab] 
Inveigle, in-vee-g1; 
in-vai-g] 
late, eye-rait 
Itinerary, eyetin-erari 
Jargon, jahr-gun 
Jewellery, jyou-el-ri 
Juvenile, joo-ve-nevel 
Knoll, noh] 
nout, nowt 
Laconic, la-ko-nik 
Language, lang-gwij 
arynx, lar-inks 
gend, lej-end 
Leisure, lezh-ur 
Jaison, Jee-a-zoon 
Lichen, leye-ken 
ilac, leye-lack 
Amousine, lim-oo-zin 
megerie, la-hnzh-ri 
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Lubricant, lyou- (or Joo) 
bri-kant 
Lurid, lyou-rid 
rtyr, mahr-tur 
Medicine, med-sun 
Memoir, mem-wahr 
Midwifery, mid-wif-ri 
Mien, meen 
Migraine, mee-grain 
Mischievous, mis-chiv- 
us 
Misogynist, meye-so-ji- 
nist 
Mobilization, moh-bil- 
eye-zai-shun 
Mongrel, mun-grel 
Mountain, mown-tin 
Moustache, mus-tash 
Mute, myout 
Neither, neye-dhur; 
nee-dhur 
Nephew, nev-you 
(p silent) 
Nonchalance, non-shal- 
lans 
Noxious, nok-shus 
Nude, nyoud 
Obesity, oh-bee-citi 
Obscenity, ob-sen-iti 
Odious; oh-di-us 


r, oh-dur 
» OV 


Often, ofun 
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Organization, or-ga- 
neye-zai-shun 
Orgy, orji 
Palfrey, pol-free; pal- 
free 
Parliament, pabrl’. 


m’nt . 


“Pathos, pai-thos 
Patronage, pai-trut-ij 
iflage, pur-si- 
EE 
Peruse, pe-rooz 
Philately, fi-late-li 
Phlegm, flem 
Phlegmatic, SE 
1 


Pianist, pee-an-ist- 
Plagiarism, pla-ji-ar- 
ism 
Plebiscite, ple-bi-sit 
Poignant, poy-nant 
Pommel, puml 
Porcelain, por-slin 
Porpoise, por-pus 
Portrait, por-trit 
Pot-pouri; poh-poo- 
ree 
Profile, proh-fil 
Program, proh-gram 
Puisne, pyou-ni 
Puny, pyou-ni 
Pyjamas, pi-jah-mahs 
Quay, kee 
Queue, kyou 
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Recipe, re-si-pi 
Respite, res-pit 
Ribald, ri-bald 
Route, root 
Ruse, rooz 
Sacrilege, sak-ril-ij. 
Saliva, sal-eye-vah 
Salivary, sal-i-vari 
Salute, sa-loot; sa-lyout 
Sanguine, sang-gwin 
Satiate, sai-shi-ait 
Sausage, s0-Sij 
Scion, seye-n 
Senile, see-neyel 
Sewage, syou-idj 
Simultaneous, Si-mul- 
tai-nious 

Ski, shee 
Sleight, sleyet 
Sluice, sloos 
Sovereign, sov-rin 
Sphinx, sfinks 
Student, styou-dent 
Suave, swah-v 
Subtle, su’tle 
Suede, swaid 
Suicide, syou-i-seyed 
Suite, sweet 
Swastika, swas-tika 
Tiara, te-ah-ra 
Timbre, tam-br (tim- 

__ br is also allowed) 
Tirade, teye-raid; ti-raid 
Tomato, to-mah-to 
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Tortoise, tor-tus 

Treatise, tree-tiz 

Trio, tree-oh 

Tripod, treye-pod; tri- 
pod 

Tryst, tri-st; treye-st 

Vehicle, ve-iku] 

Via, veye-ah 
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Viand, veye-and 
Victual, vit? 

Virile, vi-reyel 
Vivacity, veye.va-siti 
Wharf, wort 

Yacht, yot 

Zebra, zee-brah 
Zoology, zoh-ol-oji 


Some Common Proper Names Frequently 
Mispronounced 


Beatty, Dee 
Beauchamp, Bee.cham 
Berkeley, Bahr-kli 
Blenheim, Ble-nim 
Brough, Bruff 
Brougham, Broom 
Buccleuch, Buck-loo 
Buchan, Buck-an 
Burleigh, Burl 
Cairo, Keye-roh 
Carmichael, Carh. 


meye.kle 
Cheltenham, Chelt’- 


num 
Chicago, Shi-kah.goh 
olmondely, Chum-li 
ckburn, Cohburn 
‘wper, Coo-pur 
Crichton, Kri-ton 
erby, Dahr-bi 
instein, Eyen-steyen 


Freud, Fro-it 
Froude, Frood 
Gloucester, Glos-tur 
Goebbels, Gtib-buls 
Goering, Gur-ing ` 
Greenwich, Grin-ij 

osvenor, Grohy-nur 
Hervey, Hahr-vi 
Inge, Ing : 
Keswick, Ke-sik 
Keynes, Kains 
Knollys, Nohls 
Leicester, Les-tur 
Leipzig, Leyep-sik _ 
Marjoribanks, Marsh- 

` banks 

Marylebone, Marrabut 
Maug an, Mawn 
Norfolk, Nor-fuk 
Outram, Ootram 


) 
I 


‘guage. Asa matter of fact it 
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Powell, Po-el Warwick, Wahr-ik 
Roosevelt, Roh-z-velt Whitefield, Wit-field 
St. John, Sin-jun W deh 
Suffolk, Suf-fuk odehouse, Wood-hows 
Thames, Tems Woolwich, Wool-ij 
Villiers, Villurs Worcester, Woos-tur 
- XI 
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“Will you please explain to me 

Why in ‘debt’? you ‘should use silent ‘B’? 
I cannot as yebt the hang of it gebt; 
In fact I’m completely at seal 


You say that the ocean is blue, 

Is a warship, then, manned by a crue? d 
Do you give a receipt to the man in the streight? 
It puzzles me all the day thrues 


If a man dies you say he is dead; 
But a book, not the colour, is read. — 
terrible stough. 


Still, I think that’s enough of this 
Good buy, Sir, it’s past thyme for bead. 


Nonopy will deny thatin these days, the ability 
to spell correctly is indispensable; that bad spell- 
ings stamp a person as ignorant and may even 
close to him the doors of advancement or lucrative 
appointments. 


Unfortunately, English is not a phonetic lan- 
violates all phonetic 


tules and this leads to confusion. How can the 
mere twenty-six letters of the alphabet represent 
adequately the 117 sounds of the English language 


enriched by the importation of words from many 
other languages—Latin, Greek, French, Sanskrit, 


etc? 
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It is impossible to teach you to spell correctly. 
All that can be done is to give you a few simple 
rules to which the spellings of a large number of 
words conform. Here they are. Study them care- 
fully. At the end of this chapter, you will find a 
list of common words which are frequently mis- 
spelled. Pay very great attention to them. Make 
up your mind now never to misspell these words 
ever again. 


These Rules will Teach You to Spell Correctly 

1. A great puzzle to many is the correct use of 
“ise” and “ize” in such words as “advertise,” 
“chastise,” etc. In England, the “ise” form is 
more popular but not so inthe United States of 
America where “-ize” is preferred. However, there 
are afew words that must be spelt with “-ise.” 


Fowler gives the following list of the more impor- 
tant ones :— : 


Advertise Despise Exercise 
Advise Demise Improvise 
Apprise _ Devise Incise 
Chastise Disfranchise Premise 
Circumcise Enfranchise Supervise 
omprise Enterprise Surmise 
ompromise Excise Surprise 


he above list shows that those words which are 
derived from the French should never be written 
With “-ize.” Again, words derived from the Greek 
should be spelt with “ize” as this suffix represents 
the Greek “izo.” But do you know which are 
Greek-derived words and which are not? 
: hen you wish to change the tense or add 
a syllable to a word ending in “y” with a conso- 
nant preceding it, first change the “y” into “i.” 
€-§-, Marry, married. j: 


+ 


$ ETA a, O e 
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If, however, the syllable you wish to add, 
begins with an “i” this rule is not applicable. 

e.g., Marry, Marrying. 

Thisruleis also inapplicable when the addition 
consists of the possessive “’s”. 

e.g., boy, boy’s. 

3. There is some confusion about adverbs 
ending in “-ally”; “-ly” is too often improperly 
used. 

eg., accidentally, and not accidently. 
Adverbs, as you know, are formed not from nouns 
but from adjectives derived from the nouns. Thus, 
the adjective from the noun “accident” is “acci- 
dental.” The adverb—formed by the addition of 

-ly” to the adjective—would therefore be “acci- 
dent-al-ly.” 

A. ‘The letter “c” in a word is generally fol- 
lowed by the letters “ei,” but other letters are us- 
ually followed by “ie.” Of course, there are ex- 
ceptions to this rule, but itis a good one to remem- 
ber all the same. i 

e.g., perceive, receive, believe, relieve. `. 

Note the exceptions: sufficient, ancient, foreign, 


~ efficient, proficient, deficient, neither, rein, their, 


height, etc 
5. There are many words of more than one 
e 


syllable ending in “1,” “P’ or “s. These words do 
not double EE WË tot the final “P” is always 
doubled, while the “s” is often doubled. 

e.g., vertical, distaff, caress. 3 

R SC *exion” are both correct in 
Such words as: 

inflexion; inflection, 

connexion, connection, 

reflexion, reflection. 
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2 H ” 
However, the tendency nowadaysis to use “-ction. 
This ending is definitely advisable. 


7. When “y” has to be added to a word end- 


mg 


ing ina mute “e,” the latter is always dropped. 

e.g., mouse, mousy. i 
If the word itself ends in “y,” then add “ey” in- 
stead of “y.” 

eg. clay, clayey. 

8. A word ending in Ir drops the final “1” 
when a suffix beginning with a consonant is added. 

e.g, full, fulness. 

There are some exceptions to this rule: smallness, 
illness, stillness, etc. 

9. Remember that polysyllabic words rarely 
endin “k,” barring a few exceptions like attack, 
paddock, forelock, ete, 

Gë, traffic not trafik, 

critic nof critik. 
” 

10. Many words begin with “for-” or Oke 
No rule can be established for the correct use of 
these syllables. However, remember, that “fore- 
expresses priority and so all words containing the 
idea, “in front of,” should be given the “e. 

e.g., forearm but forlorn. 

forego; forgo. 

11. Before adding a suffix beginning with a 

vowel to words of one syllable with a single vowel 


before the final consonant, you should double the 
etter: 


€g., rot, rotted 
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But when such words end in double consonants or 
have two vowels, this rule does not apply. 
eg. bleed, bleeding. 
feast, feasting. 
12. Before adding a syllable beginning with 
a vowel to a word ending in a mute te,” omit the 
latter. ia This rule does not apply to words ending 
in oe. 
eg., prove, provable, and not proveable; 
shoe, shoeing an not shoing. 
If, however, the final “e” of a word is preceded by 
a soft “c” change the “e” into «P before adding a 
syllable commencing with a vowel. 
ep, face, facial. et EE 
In the same way, in words ending in “-ge Of Di, 
the final “e” is not omitted, when adding “-able 


or “-ous.” 

13. When adding 3 syllable beginning with 
a consonant to a word ending in 4 silent “e” the 
latter is retained. 

e.g., amaze, amazement. 
Note the following exceptions: 


Awe Awful a 

Argue Argumen 

Acknowledge Acknowledgment 

Due Duly 

Judge Judgment 

Lodge Lodgment 

True Truly 

Whole Wholly 

14. i syllable beginning with 
te? When adding 3 e eae cue three 


SI to a word ending in €e 
es.” 


eg, disagree, disagreed. 
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15. Some verbs end in “1” and others in 
“11, Howler gives us rough rule: If the pre- 
ceding vowel is “a”, two “Ps” are generally neces- 
sary. Ifthe preceding vowel is any other, a single 
SI Ze generally correct in verbs of more than one 
syllable. 

e.g., befall, install; hut 

annul, bail. 


16. Do not confuse “anti” with “ante-.” 
You will note if you remember that “anti” means 
“against” or “opposite” and that “ante” means 
“before.” Hence, 

antidote, but antepenult, 


17. When words of one syllable end in “k,” 
the latter is generally preceded by “c” and this is 
in turn preceded by a vowel. 

Së: smack, crack, back, sack, etc. 


-, 18. The syllable “able” Ze generally used 
with word stems ending in “a” Otherwise 
-ible” is more common. 


19. There is usually some confusion about 
the correct use of “ary” and “ery,” as final syl- 
lables. ‘The first denotes nouns, per 


d ‘8, secretary), 
things connected with or dedicated to Leg, dic- 


military). 


ery, ete, 


i There are, however, many exceptions to these 
rules, 


20. When ‘ “full” or “al” is used to form 


s D CO TET 
ae ee ét EEN gege, A 
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compound nouns, the final “I” is generally dropped. 

e.g., soul, soulful; 

ready, already. 
Note the chief exception: All right. Alright is 
definitely wrong. 

21. As “cede,” “ceed,” and “-sede,” when 
they come at the end of words are all pronounced 
alike, there is often great confusion when words 
containing any one of these syllables are spelled. 

Remember, that there is only one common 
word written with “-sede”: supersede. 

There are only three common words written 
with “ceed”: succeed, exceed, and proceed. 

All the other words should be spelt with 
“cede.” 

For example, concede, precede, etc. 

92, When the suffix “-ly” is added to words 
ending in “I,” both the “Ps” are retained. 

e.g, cruel, cruelly; 

beautiful, beautifully. 

23. Confusion often arises in the use of the 
prefixes, “in-” and “un-,” when forming nega- 
tives, as there is no fixed rule and there are many 
exceptions. However, it may be said that, as a 
rule, “in-” should be used with Latin words and 
“in.” with others. The following list of words 
given in Good and Bad English by Wilfred Whitten 
and Frank Whitaker should be committed to me- 
mory. 

Words that take “in-” 
Adaptability Appreciable 
Admissible Appropriate 
Applicable Cautious 
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Certitude 
Civility 
Conceivable 
Consequent 
Considerable 
Consolable 
Constant 
Controvertible 
Disputable 
Distinct 
Distinguishable 
Effaceable 
Efficient 
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Eradicable 
Escapable 
Explicable 
Flexible 
Gratitude 
Hospitable 
Opportune 
Quietude 
Sanitary 
Soluble 
Supportable 
Surmountable 
Susceptible 


Words that take “un.” 


Acceptable 
Adaptable 
Alterable 
Apparent 
Appeasable 
Authentic 
Charitable 
Communicative 
Congenial 
Considerable 
Controllable 
Controverted 
orrupted 
Decipherable 
Deniable 
Discriminating 
Escapable 
Essential 
Exceptional 


Expressive 
Expurgated 
rammatical 
Objectionable 
Obliging 
Observance 
Obtrusive 
Practical 
Pronounceable 
Quenchable 
Quotable 
Responsive 
Scientific 
Sociable 
Substantial 
Substantiated 
Verifiable 
Wholesome 
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24. Before adding “-ed,”: “ing” or “-er” to 
verbs ending in a hard “c,” add a “k” before the 
final syllable. 

e.g., frolic, frolicking. 

25. Remember that in the English language 
the letter “x” is never doubled. 

26. Before adding “-ous” to words ending 
in “ty” change the “y” into “e.” 

e.g., beauty, beauteous. 

A careful study of the chapter on the forma- 
tion of plurals will also teach you much about the - 
spelling of English words. 


A LIST OF WORDS GENERALLY MISSPELT 


A 
Abridgment not Abrid- 
gement 
Accede not Acceed 
Accommodate not Acco- 
modate nor Acommo- 
date 
Achieve not Acheive 


Acknowledgment not 
Acknowledgement 
Acknowledgeable ` not 

Acknowledgable 


Address not Adress 
Adolescence not Adoles- 
cense 
Advertise not Advertize 
Aerial not Arial 
Already not Allready 
l right not alright 


Almanac-not Almanack 

Amateur not Amature 

Annoy not Anoy 

Answer not Anser 

Antecedent not Antice- 
dent 

Antedate not Antidate 

Apparatus not Aparra- 
tus 

Aquatic not Acquatic 

Assassin not Asassin nor 
Assasin 

Assessment not Asess- 
ment 

Athlete not Athelete 

Attendant not Attendent 

Aviator not Aviater 

Awful not Aweful 

Azle not Axel ` 
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Battalion not Batallion 
Bead not Beed 


Beauteous not Beautious 
Beneficent not Benificient 


Besiege not Beseige 
Boundary not Boundry 
nor Boundery 
Brethren not Bretheren 
Business not Buisness 


C 


Calendar (Almanac) 
Calender (Presser) 
Calipers not Callipers 
Callous not Calous 
Canvas (material) not 
Canvass (to solicit) 


Catastrophe not Catastro- 


phy 
Cavalry not Cavelery 
Cellar not Celler 
Cemetery not Cemetry 
ampagne not Cham- 
paign 
Chancellor not Chancel- 
ler 
Charlatan not Charleton 
hassis not Chasiss 
cue not Cheif 
imney not Chimn 
Chocolate not hogs 
Cipher not Cypher 
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Circumcise, not Circum- 
cize 

Clientele not Clientel 
nor Clienteel 

Coalesce not Coalese 

Cocoa not Coco 

Cohabit not Cohibit 

Commit not Comitt 

Competent not Compe- 
tant 

Comprehensible not Com- 
prehensable 

Conceive not Concieve 

Condescension not Con- 
descention nor Con- 
decension 

Connoisseur not Conois- 
seur 


Conscience not Con 
sience 

Contemptible not Con- 
temptable 


Contractor not Contrac- 
ter 

Conversion not Conver- 
tion 

Correlate not Corelate 

Correspondence not Co- 
respondance 

Counterfeit not Counter- 
fit 

Courtesy not Courtsy 

Criticism not Criticizm 

Cupboard not Cuboard 
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D 


Deceit not deciet 
Deceive not Decieve 
Defendant not Defendent 
Deficit not Defisit 
Dense not Dence 
Despondency not 
spondancy 
Diaphragm not Diaphram 
Dictionary not Dictionry 
Disappear not Dissappear 
Duteous not Dutious 
Dysentery not Dysentry 


De 


E 


Eccentric not Excentric 

Ecstasy not Ectacy nor 
Ecstacy 

Effeminate not Effiminate 

Embarrass not Embarass 

Endeavour not Endevour 

Envelop (to cover) not 
Envelope 

Envelope (a cover) not 
Envelop 

Erroneous not Erronious 

Fyvanescent not Evane- 
sent 

Exceed not Excede 

Exercise not Exercize 

Expense not Expence 

Extraneous not Extrani- 


ous 
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EF 
Fantasy not Phantasy nor 
Fantacy 
Fascinate not Facinate 
Fictitious not Ficticious 
Fiery not Firey 
Forfeit not Forefit 
G 
Gaiety not Gaity 
General not Generel 
Geyser not Gyser 
Gipsy not Gypsy 
Gorgeous not Gorgious 
Governor not Governer 
Grateful not Greatful 
Gruesome not Grusome 
H 
Handkerchief not Hang- 
kerchief 
Harass not Harrass 
Haul not Hawl 
Havoc not Havock 
Heinous not Heynous 
Hemorrhage not Hemor- 
rage 
Hereditary not Heridi- 
tary 
Humorous not Humer- 
ous 
Hygiene ge Hygine 


Idle not Idel 

Imaginary not Imaginery 
Imitate not Immitate 
Immense not Immence 
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I—(Contd.) 
Imminent not Imminant 
Impair not Impare 
Impostor not Imposter 
Incandescence not In- 

cadesence 
Incipient not Incipent 
Incontestable not Incon- 
testible 


Incorruptible not Incor- 


ruptable 
Indebted not Indeted 
Independence not Inde- 
pendance 
Independent nol Inde- 
pendant 
Indivisible not Indivis- 
able 
Ineligible not Inelegible 
nference not Inferance 
Inimitable not Inimitible 
Insistence not Insistance 
ntemperance not Intem- 
perence 
Intense not Intence 
Intricacy not Intricasy 
“ventory not Inventary 
Tridescence not Irride- 
Scence 


Irreparable not Irrepair- 
able 

Irresistible not Irresist- 
able 


Itinerary not Itinery 
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Judgment not J udge- 
ment 
Juror not Jurer ; 
Juvenile not Juvenil 


K 
Kaleidoscope not Kalido- 
scope 
Knead not Kneed 


ib 
Lacquer not Lacker 
Larynx not Larinks 
ascivious not Lacivious 
Leisure not Leizure 
Licentious not Licentous 
Lingerie not Lanzerie 


M 
Mahogany not Maho- 
gony 
Maintenance not Main- 
tainence 
align not Maline 
Marble not Marbel 
Marriage not Marraige 
Measurable not Mesur- 
able 
Medicine not Medecine 


Mercenary not Mer- 
cenery 

Mien not Meen 
Millionaire pot Mil- 
ionare 


Miscellaneous not Mis- 
cellanious 
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Mischievous not Mis- 
chiefous 


Monarch not Monarck 
Mortgage not Morgage 
Municipal not Municiple 
Mystery not Mystry 

N 


Naive not Nive 

Nascent not Nasent nor 
Nacent 

Navigable not Navigeable 

Necessary not Necces- 
sary nor Neceesary 

Necessitate not Necces- 
sitate nor Neccesitate 

Negligible not Neglig- 
able 

Negotiate not Negociate 

Neuter not Nuter nor 
Neutre 

Niece not Neice 

Nonchalance not Non- 
shalence 

Nuisance not Nuisence 


O 
Obituary not Obituery 
Obscene not Obseen 
Occurrence not Ocur- 
rance nor Occurance 
-Often not Ofen 
Omitted not Ommited 
nor Ommitted 
Overture not Overcher 
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P 
Pageant not Pagent 
Pallor not Paller 
Pamphlet not Pamflet 
Parallel not Parralell 
Parenthesis not Paren- 
thises 
Pastel not Pastle 


- Participle not Participal 


Penetrate nof Penitrate 

Perceive not Percieve 

Permanent nof Perma- 
nant 

Perseverance not Per- 

severence 

Pharmaceutical not 
Pharmacutical- 

Pharmacy not Farmacy 

Phlegm not Phlem 

Pneumonia not Numo- 
nia 

Porcelain not Porslin 

Precinct not Precint 

Preference not Preffer- 
ence 

Procedure not Proceed- 
ure 

Pseudonym not 
nym 

Psychology not Sycho- 
logy 

Puisne not Puiny 


Q 
Queue not Kew 
Quire not Kwire 


Sudo- 
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S—(Contd.) 

Radiance not Radience Scene not Sceen 
Raisin not Rasin Sceptic not Skeptic 
Rarefy not Rarify Sedentary not Seden- 
Recede not Receed tery 
Receive not Recieve Sieve not Seive 
Recommend not Reccom- Sovereign not Soverine 

mend Spontaneous not Spon- 
Recumbent not Recum- tanious 

bant Stomach not Stomack 
Redundant not Redund- Suave not Swave 

ent Succeed not Succede 
Rehearse not Reherse Superintendent not Su- 
Release not Releace perintendant 


Relevant not Relevent Supersede 


: d not Super- 
Reminiscence not Remi- 


ceed nor Supercede 


nicence ., Surgeon not Surgion 
Remittance not Remmit- Sustenance not Sustain- 
ance ence 
Repentance not Repent- Symmetry not Sym- 
ence ? metery 
Reprehensible not Re- 
prehensable Ta 


Reprieve not Repreive 


Resistance not Resistence Technique not Technick 
Retrieve not Retreive nor Temperance not Tem- 
Retrive 


prance 
Rhythm not Rythm Ret ou not Tempa- 
Rinse not Rince rary 
Rumour not Rumur Tenant not Tenent 
% Tense not Tence 
Therapeutics not Thera- 
Sacrilege not Sacriledge paties 
alutary not Salutory Tolerant not Tolerent 


Salute not Saloot omato not Tamato 
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T—(Contd.) 
Traffic not Trafiick 
Transcend not Transend 
Transfer not Transffer 
Turbulent not Turbulant 


U 
Uncouth not Uncooth 
Underneath not Under- 
neeth 
Unsalable not Unsale- 
able 
Usual not Usal 


y 
Vacillate not Vaccilate 
Vagary not Vagery 


Vengeance not Veng- 
ance 

Veracious not Veratious 

Vicissitude nof Viccisi- 
tude 

Voluntary not Volun- 
ery 

W 


Weapon not Wepon 
Weary not Weery 
Weird not Wierd 
Ya 
Yield not Yeild 
Z 
Zebra not Zeebra 


XII 
THE GOLDEN RULES OF LETTER WRITING 


Iv is not intended to teach you here the art 


of letter writing. 


But you will be wise to study 


carefully the following rules of letter writing that 
are given in Everyday Letters by Rustam Mehta, 
M.Sc., Ph.D. (B'ham). It is a useful book for all 
as it contains 315 ready-made letters for all occa- 
sions, specially written in a concise style for India. 
And now here are the rules: 

Avoid all stereotyped phrases. 

Write as if you were talking to the person 

concerned. 
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A simple word is better than one that the 
recipient of your letter would have to look up 
in a dictionary. : $ 

The language should suit the relationship 
between the writer and the receiver of the 
letter. For example, a letter between mother 
and son would be couched in more familiar 
terms than one between friends. 

Do not just ramble on for pages. Come to 
the point as soon as possible. After all every 
letter is written with a certain purpose in 
mind. Take care to see that it is fulfilled. 

Avoid repetition. 

It is considered bad manners to write a 
letter in pencil. Alwaysuseink. Show res- 
pect for the other party by always using good 
and appropriate stationery. 

Make it a point to write legibly. ‘The sig- 
nature also should be clear and decipherable. 

Typewritten letters between friends or rela- 
tions are not considered to be in good taste. 

Underlining of words and phrases is 
Victorian. 

Use posteards with great discretion. ‘They 
are best avoided as far as possible. Especially 
when the message is long, they should never 
beused. Postcards scribbled all overin small, 


SE teadable writing are positively detest- 
able. 


Answer your letters in as short a time as 
Possible if not immediately. 

Short, simple sentences are always prefer- 
able to long, rambling statements, They are 
easier to read and make their meaning clear 
simply and directly. 


a eeneg) 
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Never forget to date your letters, and men- 

tion your address. 
Lastly, think well before you write your 
letters. Once posted, they cannot be recalled. 
A few minutes of careful thought may save 
you much ultimate trouble and unpleasant- 


ness. 


XIII 
“AS OUR SPEECH IS, SO ARE WE” 


“Wr have only four contacts with people. 
We are evaluated and classified by four things: 
by what we do, by how we look, by what we 
say, and how we say it. How often we are 
judged by the language we use. Charles W. 
Eliot, after he had been President of Harvard 
for a third of a century, declared: ‘I recognize 
but one mental acquisition as a necessary part 
of the education of a lady or gentleman, namely 
an accurate and refined use of the EE 
tongue.”—Public Speaking and Influencing Men 
in Business by Dale Carnegie. 

It is hardly necessary to emphasi 

important good speech is for Geet EH e E 

business life As Woodrow Wilson o Ge Si 

“The ear of the world must be tickled t ae ae 

attentive—clearness, force and beaut 4 ER 

absolutely necessary to one who y of style are 

to his way of thinking: would draw men 

t y inking; nay, to anyone 

induce the great mass of ennai who would 
b i 

as passing heed to what he has to jo” ve so much 
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How can you learn to speak so as to draw 
people to your way of thinking? What is the secret 
of a good conversation? ‘These are questions that 
cannot be adequately explained in one short chap- 
ter. But, here you will find some practical sug- 
gestions that should help you greatly. 


Let us deal with the second question first: how 
can one be a good conversationalist? ‘The subject 
has been dealt with brilliantly by Dale Carnegie in 
that world-famous book of his, How to Win Friends 
and Influence People. 


“I was recently invited to a bridge party,” 
writes Dale Carnegie, “Personally, I don’t play 
bridge—and there was a blonde there who didn’t 
play bridge either. She had discovered that I 
had once been Lowell Thomas’s manager before 
he went on the radio, that I had travelled in Europe 
a great deal while helping him prepare the illus- 
trated travel talks he was then delivering. So 
she said: ‘Oh, Mr. Carnegie, I do want you to tell 
me about all the wonderful places you have visited 
and the sights you have seen.’ 


“As we sat down on the sofa, she remarked 
that she and her husband had recently returned 
from a trip to Africa. ‘Africa! I exclaimed. ‘How 
interesting! I always wanted to see Africa, but I 
never got there except for a twenty-four-hour stay 
once in Algiers, Tell me, did you visit the big- 
game country? Yes? How fortunate! I envy 
you! Do tell me about Africa,’ 


“That was good for forty-five minutes. She 
never again asked me where I had been or what I 

- had seen. She didn’t want to hear me talk about my 
travels. All she wanted was an interested listener, 
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so she could expand her ego and tell about where = 
she had been. 

“Was she unusual? No. Many people are 
like that. 

“For example, I recently met a distinguished 
botanist ata dinner party given by J.W. Greenberg, 
the New York book publisher. I had never talked 
to a botanist before, and I found him fascinating. 
I literally sat on the edge of my chair and listened 
while he spoke of hashish and Luther Burbank 
and indoor gardens and told me astonishing facts 
about the humble potato. I have a small indoor 
garden of my own—and he was good enough to 
tell me how to solve some of my problems.” 

« Midnight came,” continues Dale Carnegie. 

I said good night to everyone and departed. 
The botanist then turned to our host and paid me 
several flattering compliments. I was ‘most sti- 
mulating.” I was this and I was that; and he en- 
ded up by saying I was a ‘most interesting conver- 
sationalist.”” 

And now listen to this carefully : GER 

“An interesting conversationalist? I: y, 
I had said hardly G atall. I couldn’t have 
said anything if I had wanted to without changing 
the subject, for I don’t know any more about 
botany than I know about the anatomy of a pen- 
guin, But I had done this: I had listened intently. 
I had listened because I was genuinely interested. 
And he felt it. Naturally that pleased him. That 
kind of listening is one of the highest compliments 
we can pay to anyone. ‘Few human beings, wrote 
Jack Woodford in Strangers in Love, few human 
beings are proof against the implied flattery of rapt 
attention.’ I went even farther than giving him rapt 
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attention. I was ‘hearty in my approbation and 
lavish in my raise.’ _ ae 
What AS we learn from this? That it is 
better to flatter the ego of the opposite party by 
listening attentively and sincerely than to expan 
our own ego by talking of things that interest us 
only. Thatis also the secret of a successful busi- 
ness interview. As Charles W.Eliot says, there 
is no mystery about successful business interco- 
urse....Exclusive attention to the person who is 
speaking to you 
is so flattering as that.” 


Again, Dale Carnegie tells usin his inimitable 
atcosson, who is probably the 
world’schampion interviewer ofcelebrities, declared 
that many People fail to make a favourable impres- 
sion because they don’t listen attentively. ‘They 


“And not only big men crave a good listener, 
but ordinary folk do too, Asthe Reader’s Dige 
once said: ‘Many persons call a doctor when al 
they want is an audience,” 

f you want to know how to make people shun 
you and laugh at you behind your back and even 
despise you, here is the recipe: Never listen to 
anyone for long, Talk incessantly about yourself, 

you have an idea while the other fellow is 
talking, don’t wait for him to finish. He isn’t as 
part as you. Why waste your time listening to 
his idle chatter? Bust right in and interrupt him 
in the middle of a sentence.... 
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“The man who talks only of himself, thinks 
only of himself. And ‘the man who thinks only 
of himself,’ says Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, 
President of Columbia University, ‘is hopelessly 
uneducated.’ ‘He is not educated,’ says Dr. Butler, 
‘no matter how instructed he may be.’ 

“So if you aspire to be a good conversational- 
ist, be an attentive listener. As Mrs. Charles Nor- 
them Lee puts it: “To be interesting, be interested.’ 
Ask questions that the other man will enjoy 
answering. Encourage him to talk about himself 
and his accomplishments. 

“Remember that the man you are talking to 
isa hundred times more interested in himself and 
his wants and his problems than he is in you and 
your problems. His toothache means more to him 
than a famine in China that kills a million people. 
A boil on his neck interests him more than forty 
earthquakes in Africa. Think of that the next 
time you start a conversation. 

“So if you want people to like yotlsssersessss ses 

“Be a good listener. Encourage others to talk 

~ about themselves.” $ 

Another very important rule to remember is: 
be concrete and definite in your speech. Use words 
that have attention value—words that attract the 
attention of the person you are talking to. Give 
concrete instances that arouse definite pictures in 
the listener’s mind. As Dale Carnegie has written 
in his Public Speaking and Influencing Men in 
Business: “Pictures. Pictures. Pictures. They are 
as free as the air you breathe. Sprinkle. them 
through your talk, your conversation; and you will 
be more entertaining, more influential.” 
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Many people have the bad habit of beginning 
the majority of their sentences with such introduc- 
tory words as Well, Then, Now, See, Again, etc. 
Such unnecessary words only mar your speech 
when used too frequently. 


is E disgusting as the unthinking expression of 
lofty ideas,” Only say what you really mean. 


garden an absolute dream,’ and your children ‘per- 
fect darlings,’ who ‘loathe English cookery after 
French,’ who ‘simply adore Monet? and ‘simply 
detest jazz bands’ are not only extravagantly exag- 
Serating, but are also generally insincere.” S 

bove all, be tactful, You can be that with- 
Out being insincere, Tf what you may have sai 
raises hot feclings, try to change the subject. Why 
give offence unnecessarily? 

. Uyoucan always be original in your conversa- 
tion, YOu are one of the luckiest of mortals. Ori- 
Sinality is a Tare virtue. Let what you say be fresh, 
sven though your ideas may sound a bit unortho- 
dox and even fantastic. 

Always have great consideration for the person 
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you are conversing with. Consideration “implies 
sympathy for others, and imagination in compre- 
hending, not only their circumstances, but also 
prejudices and even their failings.” 


Be brief. Do not talk on and on for the mere 
sake of talking. Remember, you may be boring 
your listeners. It is better to use a few pithy sen- 
tences than ramble on for hours. 

All the hints we have so far given you are very 
well summarised by Grenville Kleiserin his How to 
Improve Your Conversation. He writes: 


“Whatever degree of education you may have 
had, in whatever circle you move, simplicity of be- 
haviour and expression will always be required of 
you. Many people make the mistake of thinking 
that they must strive to be clever, to shine in com- 
pany, to make epigrams and caustic, witty remarks, 
They are seldom right, and they are alwaysindan- 
ger of being very wrong.” 


If you have to disagree with anybody, be polite 
about it. Use words that do not give offence. But 
why select topics about which there may be differ- 
ence of opinion? Talk about pleasant subjects 
If a debatable theme is introduced by somebod ; 
else try to change the unpleasant theme as E 
and as soon as possible. y 

Never try to be clever an 
the expense of others. Hay 
mental abilities of those wi 
conversing. 


There is no need to t i 
; $ ell you to avoid all ai 
ne EH E not E unnecessary canes 

phrases, 7 : 
and denote lack of tae? Oe 


d appear brilliant at 
e real respect for the 
th whom you may be 


Gi 
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“There is one other danger to guard against 
in friendly conversation,” Grenville Kleiser tells us. 
“If it should chance that we are more widely read 
or better educated than our friends, we must be 
careful not to let them feel this. We should not 
refer to books, Pictures, or anything else to which 
they have not had access in such a way as to give 
an impression of superiority, ” : 


There is something Benjamin Franklin has 
written in his autobiography that is of such impor- 
tance that it is not possible to resist the temptation 
of quoting it here in full. Read it carefully: 


“I made it a rule to forbear all direct contra- 
diction to the sentiments of others, and all positive 
assertions of my own, I even forbid myself the 
use of every word or expression in the language 
that imported a fixed opinion, such as certainly, 
undoudtedly, etc., and I adopted instead of them, 

conceive, I apprehend, or [ imagine a thing to be 
so and so; or it appears lo me at present. When 


abruptly, and of showing immediately some absurd- 
ity in his Proposition; and jn answering I began 


there appeared or Seemed to be some difference, etc. 

soon found the advantage of this change in my 

manner; the Conversations I engaged in went on 
Le 


Posed my Opinions procured them a readier recep- 
tion and less contradiction.” 


We cannot do better than end in the words of 
Dr, Frank Vizetelly: : 
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“The quality of our thought is a sign of our 
breeding, and nothing indicates this more surely 
than the words that we use. 

“Their coarseness or beauty, their meanness 
or nobility, reflect the thought by the very terms 
which we use to give expression to it. 

“The person who makes grammatical slips, or 
fumbles for words, gives an unfavourable impres- 
sion of himself. Ability to use the right word at 
the right time, and ability to talk interestingly, 
clearly, and forcefully are qualities that are essen- 
tial to success in every-day life, for they enable 
one to arrest attention and to hold it. Success in 
life does not come to the man who sits rocking to 
and fro in his office-chair, chatting breezily through 
the telephone while a cigaret smolders in his 
fingers,” 
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“My observation is that, generally 
speaking, poverty of speech is the out- 


ward evidence of poverty of mind.” 
—Bruce Barton. 


How many words do you know? How many 
do you use in speech and writing ? It is no use 
having a vague idea of the meanings of certain 
words. Our vocabulary consists of the total num- 
ber of words we understand thoroughly—words we 
can produce on demand. What is most important 
is the range of words we have as a means of ex. 
pression of our own thoughts and ideas. 

The English language contains over 400,000 
words, The average person’s vocabulary may run to 
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four or five thousand words. But how many do you 
know? Unfortunately, even a vocabulary of 5,000 
is inadequate to express all the shades of expression 
the beautiful English language is capable of, 

When you have enlarged your vocabulary, it 
will mean that you have increased your power of 
expressing yourself readily and clearly. With an 
increased vocabulary will probably comea deepened 
culture, a better understanding of the thoughts of 
others. Why restrict yourself to a small number 
of words, when a wider range of words would give 
your language a fresh elegance, make it more ex- 
pressive and interesting? 


An extreme instance of the u 


in his Expressive English. He found it i 

sive , it in an old 
English publication, It is so instructive that we 
give it below in full: 


e 
I got on horseback with; i 
it. 
I got your letter, When I AG es 
a chaise for town, but I 
got to Canterbury, and I h 


a et be able to Set rid of in a hurry, I got to 
asury about noon, but, first of all, I got 


owever I got intelligence 
e messenger that I should most likely get 

orning. As soon as I got 

ack t 

; ° My inn, I got to bed. It was not long be- 
up in the morning; 
; Y breakfast, that I 
ime to get an answer to my memo- 


Soon as I got it, I got into the chaise and 


o 
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got to Canterbury by three, and about teatime I 
got home. I have got nothing more to say.” 

How can one increase one’s vocabulary? By 
reading much, listening to good spoken English 
and by trying to speak and write it correctly. 

Read as much as you can: let your reading 
be as wide as possible but see that it has been writ- 
ten in really good English. When you come across 
words that you do not know, look them upina 
good dictionary, study them, memorise them, and 
make them your own for ever. On no account 
should you skip over words you do not understand. 
Study them carefully. Note their spelling, correct 
pronunciation and, if possible, something about 
their origin and history. 

Here is a very instructive and interesting game 
you can play with your dictionary. Open it 
wherever you like. Take any word at random. 
Study its origin and learn all its definitions that ex- 
press the different shades of meanings. Perhaps 
the same word is used in many different senses. 
In explaining this word many other words will have 
been used. Next, look these up in the dictionary. 
Study every one of them carefully. In doing so you 
will be led to still other words and phrases. You 
may make this excursion into the land of words as 
long as you like. Butdo not tire yourself too much. 
At the end of the game you will find that you have 
increased your store of words and knowledge. Play 
with your dictionary in this way as often as possible. 

‘There is another way of enlarging your voca- 
bulary. Make up your mind NOW to learn at least 
one new word every day. Here is a simple way of 
doing this: take a small dictionary. On the first day 
study the first page of the first letter of the alpha. 
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bet. On the second day you should study the first 
page of the second letter and so on till you have 
completed the whole alphabet. Now, turn to the 
second page of the first letter and thus study each 
page in rotation till you have gone through the 
whole dictionary. ‘This will take time and that is 
why we advise you to use a concise dictionary to 
begin with. 

Why not make a dictionary of your own? 
Begin with a small note-book in which you should 
enter all the new words you come across, with their 


information you may be interested in. Carry this 
note-book about with you all the time. When you 


have listed. Use them 


“A New York speaker who is often compli- 
mented upon the firm texture of his sentences and 
the simple beauty of his language during the course 
of a conversation recently, lifted the embargo on 
the Secret of his power to choose true and incisive 
words,” writes Dale Carnegie in Public Speaking 
cna Influencing Men in Business. “Hach time he 

'scovers an unfamiliar word in conversation or 
reading matter, he notes it in his memorandum 
Ook, Then, just prior to retiring at night, he 
Consults his dictionary and makes the word his own. 
<)> New word a day -that is his motto. This 
means in the course of a year three hundred and 
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sixty-five additional tools for expression. ‘These 
new words are stored away ina small pocket note- 
book, and their meanings reviewed at odd moments 
during the day. He has found that a word 
becomes a permanent acquisition to his vocabulary 
when he has used it three times.” 

Dr. Donald Laird has given some very sound 
rules for increasing the vocabulary. You are well 
advised to put them immediately into practice. 
Here they are in a concise form: 

1. Always carry a small dictionary with you. 

2. Whenever you come across a word which 
is unfamiliar to you, or the meaning of 
which is not quite clear to you, look it 
up in your dictionary and learn it 
thoroughly. 

3. Write down all the new words that you 
have thus learned on a small piece of 
paper. Review them now and then. Try 
forming sentences using the new words 
in their proper sense or senses. 

4, Preserve these slips of paper. Review 
the words occasionally and try to use 
them properly in your conversation. 

5. Try to use each new word at least seven 
times, or till it becomes a natural part of 
your speech and thought. You will then 
be able to use it without a feeling of 
self-consciousness. 

6. Say the words aloud when you learn them. 
See that you pronounce them correctly. 

7, Measure your progress at.the end of 
every month, As you make progress, 
the list of unfamiliar words will become 
smaller and smaller. 
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Do not let your mind fall into stereotyped 
forms of set expressions which, due to repetition, 
become trite and meaningless. Never work an 
expression—however good it may be—to death. 
Hackneyed expressions are a sure sign of a lazy 
or uncultivated mind. 

It is said that both Lord Chatham and Pitt 
studied the dictionary twice—every word of it. 
Browning read it almost daily. Lincoln, his biog- 


to his vocabulary. 
_ Do you „know how Mark Twain developed 
his great facility with words? Let Dale Carnegie 


“As a young. man, he travelled all the way 
from Missouri to Nevada by the ponderously slow 
and really painful Stage coach. Food—and some- 
times even water—had to be carried for both pas- 
Sengers and horses. Extra weight might have 
meant the difference between safety and disaster} 

aggage was charged for by the ounce; and yet 
Mark Twain carried with him a Webster’s Un- 
abridged Dictionary Over mountain passes, across 
eee deserts, and through a land infested with 

andits and Indians. He wanted to make himself 
Master of Words, and with his characteristic 
Courage and common sense, he set about doing the 

Ings necessary to bring that mastery about.” 

You have now reached the end of this short 
book. Let us then close with the thoughtful words 
of Dr. Charles W., Eliot, President of Harvard. 


=. >). fa EE 
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They are significant words. Ponder deep over 
them : 

“I RECOGNIZE BUT ONE MENTAL 
ACQUISITION AS A NECESSARY PART 
OF THE EDUCATION OF A LADY OR 
GENTLEMAN, NAMELY, AN ACCURATE 
AND REFINED USE OF THE MOTHER 
TONGUE.” 


XV 
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Now that you have completed this book, how 
much do you remember? You can easily find that 
out. Here is a number of sentences or phrases, 
every one of them containing some mistake or 
other. Try to correct them. It was not thought 
advisable to give also the corrected sentences as 
you may be tempted to refer to them without try- 
ing to correct the following yourself. However, 
you will find each sentence followed by the num- 
ber of the page on which the mistake made in the 
sentence has been discussed. 

1. That book near me belongs to my brother. 

(Page 4.) 

2. I, you and he should be able to manage the 

job between us. (Page 10.) 

3. He blowed and blowed into the whistle, but 
no sound would come out of it. (Page 9.) 
. Everyone should read their book. (Page 13.) 
John give me that hat. (Page 17.) 
He said “Don’t be a fool” (Page 18.) 
` Will you come with me (Page 19.) 
` He was so efficient (?) that he could do no 


work. (Page 19.) 
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9: 
10. 
11. 


12 
IEY 


14. 
15. 
16. 
alye 2 


18. 
19. M 
20. 
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“May I come with you”? she asked. (Page 22.) 
Did I hear you say, “It is raining?” (Page 22.) 
According with your wishes, I went home at 
once. (Page 26.) : 
Do we agree to the decision? (Page 26.) 
How many knifes have you got? (Pages 
32, 57.) 
Those are fine tomatos. (Page 32.) 
Can you hear those crys? (Page 32.) 
I have three brother-in-laws, (Page 33.) 

he captain with his crew were lost. (Page 
35.) 
My sister is taller than me. (Page 40.) 

y books are better then yours, (Page 40.) 
Have you a third alternative? (Page 44.) 


21. Park 


22. Th 
23, W 


ither of us four wil] be glad to help you. 
(Page 44.) 


That is a rather unique statement you have 
Just made. (Page 44.) 


e have noted your order for three books and 


will deliver the Sale as soon as possible. 
(Page 45.) 


- aty and write that letter today. (Page 45.) 


This books Pages are all dirty and torn. ` 
(Page 46.) 


our manners are very bad. (Page 47.) 


Jane wrote a letter while I sat and dozed. 
Page 47.) 


Can I go home, now? (Page 48.) 


` TÉ he was to come home now everything would 


be all tight. (Page 49.) 
ou are kindly requested to answer this letter 
PS Soon as possible. (Page 51. 


he cake which is on the table is not to be 
Saten today. (Page 52.) 
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32. 


33. 
34. 
35. 
36. 
37. 
38. 
39. 
40. 
41. 
42. 


43; 


44. 
45. 
46. 


47. 


48. 
49. 


50. 


51. 
52. 
53, 
54. 
55. 


56. 
37. 


The Alps, that are very high, are certainly 

worth a visit. (Page 52.) 

Of all my friends, I likeJohn better. (Page 53.) 

Drop your hat in that box. (Page 54.) 

It is a most false statement. (Page 56.) 

Are you quite alright now? (Page 56.) 

I have now got an excellent cook. (Page 57.) 

The news just received are very good. (Page 59.) 

This book is not as good as yours. (Page 59.) 

I must differ from your opinion. (Page 60.) 

Its of no use tome. (Page 60.) 

It’s chief function is to keep the wheel in place. 

(Page 60.) 

The number of applicants is less today. (Page 

60. 

es do not aggravate me, (Page 61.) 

You must be as good like I am. (Page 61.) 

The house stands between Chestnut Avenue 

on one side and Oak Road on the other. 

(Page 61.) 

SE you practiced your scales today? (Page 

71. 

I will except your offer. (Page 71.) 

The bus was stationery when I boarded it 

rege 72.) g K 

‘The principle of your college i : 

GE (Boge FER ge is an old friend 

Don’t stand besides me. (Page 72.) 

He paid me a complement, (Page 73 

The continual chatter irrit rene 

Is that a new cal SAS me. (Page 73 ) 
a new calender? (Page 74.) e 


Air and wat i 
E er are the necessaries of life. (Page 


He is a very urban man. ( 


Page 76 
Your thoughts are unestim ae 


able. (Page 77.) 
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60. 


61. O 
SAAN 


63. 


64. P 
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Will you corroborate with us in this important 
work? (Page 77.) 
e is a very congenial man and will make a 
good friend. (Page 78.) 
You are deprecating the value of this book by 
Saying such things. (Page 79.) 
n my way home, I met the Reverent John 
Bishop. (Page 79.) f 
om is not very discrete and so rather unreli- 
able. (Page 79.) 
Are these all emigrants who have just landed 
from the ship? (Page 80.) 


lease give me a notepaper and an envelop. 
(Page 80.) 


65. If you will do your work well, I will renume- 
rate you. (Page 80.) 

66. On receipt of the goods, I shall remit the book. 
(Page 80.) A 

67. I do not like his personalty. (Page 81.) 

68. I will be at your place in time. (Page 82.) 

69. I shall arrive at the theatre on time for the re- 
herasal. (Page 82.) 3 

70. He is very noxious and I strongly object to his 
presence at the present moment. (Page 83.) 

71. The navel strength of the British Empire is 
very great. (Page 83.) 

72. a you are saying is quite irrevalent. (Page 

73. Shon is keeping company with Mary Smith 
these days. (Page 93.) 

74. These coats have exchanged hands many 
times, (Page 97.) f 

75. Iam only an amature. (Page 105.) d 

76. He does not seem to be aware as to his merits. 

a (Page 66.) 


am feeling ill due to a headache. (Page 66.) 


beeen et e a 
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78. The new committee comprises of able persons. 
(Page 67.) 

79. Will you tell me what transpired at the meet- 
ing yesterday? (Page 67.) 

80. Ido not regard you suitable for the new job. 
(Page 67.) 

81. I am very jealous of your new clothes. (Page 
68. 

82. It i the habit of the Chinese to eat with chop 
sticks. (Page 69.) 

83. I wish to subscribe to “The Indian Literary 
News.” (Page 70.) 

84. We shall now inaugurate a new game. (Page 
70.) 


XVI 
STUDY THESE BOOKS 


If this book, which you have just finished 
reading, has created in you a desire to study the 
subject of good English in greater detail, select 
some books from the following list and study them 
as carefully as possible. They will give you a new 
and greater command over the English language 


GENERAL 


Good and Bad English. A Guide to S i 

are ew: ` peaking and 

E y Wilfred Whitten and Frank 
Plain English. A Book for Thos e 

! e wh 

Intimate Acquaintance with E SN 

William Freeman. Bhage, by 
Correct English in 24 Hours. 


end WEE Bee See it should be Spo- 


Johnson, M.A., D.Sc 


Writing, by Frank H. Vizetelly, Litt. D., LL.D. 
Improve Your English, by W. JL Weston, MA. B.Sc: 
New Art of W, riting and Speaking the English Langu- 

age, by Sherwin Cody. 

ow to Avoid Incorrec) English. 


(Hugo Language 
Institute. ) 


- J. Weston, M.A., B.Sc. ‘i 
The English Way, A Text-Book on the Art of Writ- 
ing, by B enderson, M.A., D.Litt 
(Lond.) 
The Reading and Ri riting of English, by E. G. Biag- 
1n1, 
The English Language, 


E., D.Litt Ph.D 


articular, by Eric Partridge. 
nglish Grammar, Composition 


by M. Alderton Pink, M.A. (Lond.) and S. 

Evelyn Thomas, B, Com., Ph.D. (Lond.) 

he Writing of English, by S. P. B. Mais. 

Xpressive English, by James C, Fernald, L-H.D. 
Engli and Composition, by Leonard Le Mar- 
int JEL ID Ye Wisely. Econ., B. Com., 


asic Principles of Writing, by Berk, Holmes, 
elvin and Vaughan. 


e King’s English, by A. W. Fowler and PBC. 
Fowler, 


D 
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Ham to Write Correctly. Hints for all Who Com- 


pose Letters, Business Statements, Company Re- 
ports, Advertisements, Short Stories, Newspaper 
Articles, Essays, etc., by Professor Duncan, 


REFERENCE 


Words Confused and Misused, by Maurice H. Wessen. 

Connectives of English Speech. The Correct Usage 
of Prepositions, Conjunctions, Relative Pro- 
nouns and Adverbs Explained and Illustrated, 
by James C. Fernald, L.H.D. 

A Desk-Book of Errors in English (Including Notes on 
Colloquialisms and Slang to be Avoided in Con- 
versation), by Frank Vizetelly, Litt.D., LL.D. 

A Desk-Book of Idioms and Idiomatic Phrasesin English 
Speech and Literature, by Frank H. Vizetelly, 
Litt.D., LL.D., and Leander J. deBekker. 

English Idioms and How to Use Them, by McMor- 
die, M.A. 

English Idioms, by James Main Dixon, M.A.,F.R.S.E. 

Modern English Usage, by H. W. Fowler. 

Don’t Say It.’ A Cyclopedia of English Use and 
Abuse, by John B. Opdycke. 

A Dictionary of Correct English. A manual of infor- 
mation and advice concerning grammar, idiom, 
use of words, points of style, punctuation, pro- 
nunciation, and other practical matters, by M.A. 
Pink, M.A. 

Everyday English Idioms. A Quickway Guide to 
Idioms, Phrases and Proverbs with a Unique 
Index to Ideas, by R. Benham. 


SPELLING 


Words We Misspell. ‘Ten Thousand Terms Showing 
Their Correct Forms and Divisions as Used in 
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Printing and Writing with Rules Governing the 
Orthography of English Words, by Frank H. 
Vizetelly, Litt.D., LL.D, , 

Teach Yourself to Spell. A Guide to Good Spelling 
in which is Included a Dictionary of 5,000 Fre- 
quently Mis-spelt Words (Based on the Compil- 
ation of W. S. Sonnenschein) Together with 
Rules for Spelling, Spelling Games, List of Words 
for Spelling Bees and much other Useful and 
Entertaining Instruction. Edited and Prepared 
by Kathleen D. Baron, B.A. (Oxon). 

How to Spell Correctly, including a Short Improve- 
ment Course for Pool Spellers, by Prof. Duncan. 


SPEECH AND CONVERSATION 

How to Improve You 
and Business Sy 
How to Speak Eng. 
Art of Corre 


Words. Oft 


Outline of the Origin and Growth of the Lan- 
guage, with Chapters on the Influence of the 
e of the Dictionary, and the Us 
of the Grammar jn the Study of the Englis 

Tongue, by Frank H, Vizetelly, Litt.D., LL.D. 


PUNCTUATION 


Everybody’s Guide to Punctuation, by Harold Herd. 


orrect Punctuation and Effective Sentence Construc- 
tion, by Max Crombie. 


ints on How to Punctuate, by David Drew. 
ind the Stop. A Brief Guide to Punctuation with 
a Note on Proof Correction, by CG. V, Carey. 
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Abbreviations, 16 

Abstract nouns, 6. 

Accusative case, 7. 

Active voice, 12. 

Adjective, 2, 5, 18, 14, 17, 23, 
45, 56. 

Adverb, 2, 5, 14. 

Apostrophe, 16, 20. 

Articles, 3, 59, 63. 

Capitalization, 23. 

Cardinal numbers, 4. 

Case, 7. 

Collective nouns, 6, 36. 

Colon, 16, 18. 

Comma, 16, 17. 

Common gender, 6. 

Common nouns, 5. 

Comparative degree, 13, 14, 53, 
56. 

Compound nouns, 33. 

Conditional case, 49. 

Conjunctions, 3, 37, 42. 

Conversation, 127. 

Co-ordinating conjunctions, 37. 

Correlative conjunctions, 42. 

Dash, 16, 19, 22. 

Dative case, 8. 

Degrees of comparison, 13, 14, 53. 


Demonstrative pronouns, 4, 7, 
Ellipsis, 24. 
Exclamation sign, 16, 20, 22. 


Feminine gender, 6. 

Full stop, 16, 21. 

Future tense, 12. 

Genders, 6, 9. 

Genitive case, 7. 

Grammar, 1. 

Hyphen, 16, 22, 23, 47. 
Idioms, 96. 

Imperative mood, 11. 
Indefinite pronouns, 4, 7. 
Indicative mood, 11. 

Indirect object, 7. 
Infinitive mood, 11. 
Interjections, 4. 
Interrogation mark, 16, 19, 29. 
Interrogative pronouns, 3, 7, 
Intransitive verbs, 12. 
Inverted commas, 16, -21. 
Italics, 21, 24, 


Letter writing, 125. 

Masculine gender, 6. 

Moods, 11. 

Negative, 49. 

Neuter gender, 6, 46. 

Nominative case, 7, 40. 

Noun, 1, 5, 17, 23, 31, 33, 35. 

Number, 6, 9, 13, 65. 

Object, 5, 12. 

Objective case, 7, 8. 

Ordinal numbers), 5. 

Passive voice, 12. 

Past tense, 12. 

Period, 16, 21. 

Personal pronouns, 6. 

Plurals, 6, 12, 31, 47, 59. 

Plurals of compound nouns, 83, 

Plurals of foreign nouns, 34, 

Positive degree, 13, 14. 

Possessive case, 7, 8, 20, 46, 48. 

Predicate, 5, 9, 12, 13. 

Preposition, 3, 27. 

Present tense, 12. 

Pronoun, 1, 3, 4, 5, 7, 9, 17, 
40, 45, 51, 58. 

Pronunciation, 104. 

Proper nouns, 6. 

Punctuation, 15. 

Question mark, 16, 19, 22. 

Quotation marks, 16, 21. 

Reflexive pronouns, 8. 

Relative pronouns, 3, 6. 


Semi-colon, 16, 18. 
Sentence, 5. 

Singular, 6, 12, 47, 59. 
Slang, 91. 

Speech, 127. 


Spelling, 111. 

Strong verbs, 10, 11. 
Subject, 5, 13- 

Subjunctive mood, 11. 
Subordinate conjunctions, 37. 
Superlative degree, 13, 14, 53. 
Tense, 12. 

Transitive verbs, 12. 

Verb, 2,5; 9, 12; 13, 36. 
Vocabulary building, 135 
Vocative case, 8. i 
Voices, 12. 

Weak verbs, 10. 
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A, 3, 63. 
Abbreviate, 85. 
Ability, 75- 
Abridge, 85. 
Accept, 71. 
Access, 75. 
Accidental, 75. 
Acetic, 90. 
Admission, 86, 
Admit, 77. 
Admittance, 86. 
Advert, 90. 
Advice, 71. 
Advise, 71. 
Affect, 72. 
Aggravate, 61. 
Aisle, 90. 
Alienate, 86. 
All, 13. 

All together, Bb. 
Allusion, 76. 
Also, 32, 

Altar, 73. 
Alter, 73: 
Alternative, 47, 59. 


Although, 38, 43, 46: 


Altogether, 91. 
Amateur, ge 
Amid, 87. 
Among, 87. 

An, 3, 59. 63. 
And. 38, 43, 47: 
Angel, 90. 

Angle, 90. 
Antagonize, 86. 
Ante, 72. 

Anti, 72. 

Apiary, 91, 
APprehend, 87. 
Apprise, 76. 
Apprize, 76. 

As, 38, 43, 61, 64. 
As—as, 43, 59, 76. 
As far as, 87. 
As to, 66. 
Ascetic, 90. 
Assume, 53. 

At, 58. 

Avenge, 76, » 


Avert, 90. 
Aviary, 91. 
Avocation, 88. 


Barbarous, 84. 
Because, 39. 


Besides, 72. 
Between, 66. 
Big, 84. 
Breath, 76. 
Breathe, 76. 
Bridal, 90, 
Bridle, 90. 
Brief, 77. 
But, 39, 67. 


Calendar, 74. 
Calender, 74, 
Can, 48. 
Cannon, 74. 
Cannot, 4g. 
Canon, 74, 
Canvas, 72. 
Canvass, 79. 
Capability, 75. 
Capable. 84, 
Cast, 73. 
Caste, 73. 
Casualty, 77. 
Causality, 77. 


Censor, 84. 
Censure, 84. 
Certain, 57. 


Childish, 77. 
Childlike, 77. 


Circumstances, 50. 
ad 


cold, 70. 
Collaborate, 77. 
Common, 49. 
Compare, 57. 
Competent, 84. 
Complement, 73. 
Compliment, 73. 
Comprehend, 87. 
Comprise, 67. 
Confess, 77, 
Confidant, 73. 
Confident, 73. 


Congenial, 78. 
Consider, 67. 
Contagious, 81. 
Contemporancous, 78: 
Contemporary, 78. 
Continual, 73. 
Continuous, 73. 
Co-respondent, 91. 
Corps, 90. 

Corpse, 90. 
Correspondent, 91. | 
Corroborate, 77. 
Council 73. 
Counsel, 73. 
Courtesy, 91. 
Credible, 78. = 
Creditable, 78. 
Currant, 74. 
Current, 74. 
Curtsy, 91. 
Custom, 69. 


Dear, 75. 

Deceased, 84. 

Decent, 78. 

Decided, 88. { 
Decisive, 88. 
Declaim, 79. 

Deer, 75. 

Delusion, 76. 
Dependant, 79 
Dependent, 79. 
Deprecate, 79. 
Depreciate, 79. 
Descent, 78. 


Desert, 89. 
Dessert, 89. ) | 
Differ, 60. ‘ | 


Different, 68. 
Disclaim, 79. | 
Discreet, 79. | 
Discrete, 79. 
Diseased, 84. 

Distinctive, 79. 
Distinguished, 79. 

Due to, 66. 


Each, 52. 
Effect, . 72. 
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Effeminate, 80. Genial, 78. Lay, 65. 
Egoist, 85. Genius, 82. Leam, 65. 

Egotist, 85. Great, 84. r o 
Either, 39, 42, 44. essen, - 
SN SE Habit, 69. Lesson, 74. 
Elder, 52. : 

Nias Happen, 67. Libel, 60. 
Elicit, 90. : 

E Healthful, 84. Lie, 65. 
merge, 88. d 

Em} Healthy, 84. Like, 61. 
Migrant, 80. L S 
Enumerable "80. Hear, 75. oose, IPA- 

E Here, 75. Lose, 72. 


Envelop, 80. 
Envelope, 80. 
Envious, 68. 
Eruption, 83. 
Especial, 83. 
Every, 52. 
Everybody, 18. 


Everyone, 13, 52. 


Except. 71. 
Excess, 75. 
Extant, 81. 
Extent, 81. 


Fair, 75. 
Famous, 83. 
sare, 75. 
Farther, 73. 
aun, 81. 
Fawn, 81. 
‘eMinine, 80. 


Flea, 75. 
Flee, 75, 
“Or, go 


However, 39. 


Identical, 78. 
If; 39, AS. 
Illicit, 90. 
Illusion, 76. 
Immerge, 88. 
Immigrant, 80. 
Immoral, 77 
In, 54, 58, 59. 
Ineugurate, 70. 
Incidental, 75. 
Index, 36 
Indexes, 36. 
Indices, 36. 
Indict, 72. 
Indite, 72. 
Inestimable, 77. 
Infectious, 81. 
Ingenious, 82. 
Ingenuous, 82. 
Initiate, 70. 


Innumerable, 80. 


Insidious, 82. 
Insoluble, 83. 
Insolvable, 83. 
Intension, 83. 
Intention, 83. 
Into, 54. 
Intolerable, 84. 
Intolerant, 84. 
Invidious, 82. 
Irrelevant, 85. 
Irrevalent, 85. 
Irritate, 61. 
Inruption, 83- 
Isle, 90. 


Jealous, 68. 


Large, 84. 


Luxuriant, 88. 
Luxurious, 88. 


Manner, 88S. 
Manners, 47. 
Manor, Sg. 
May, 48, 49. 
Means, 36. 
Meat, 74. 
Meet, 74. 
Might, 49. 
Miner, 89. 
Minor, 89. 
Monetary, 88. 
Moral, 85. 
Morale, 85. 
Mutual, 48. 


Naval, 83. 
Navel, 83. 
Navvy, 83. 
Navy, 83. 
Necessaries, 75. 
Necessities, 75. 
Neither, 40, 42. 
News, 36, 59. 
Nightly, 88. 
Nocturnal, 88. 
None, 13. 
Nor, 40, 42. 
Notorious, 83. 
Novice, 86. 
Noxious, 83. 


Obnoxious, 83. 
Older, 52. 
Omnipotent, 83. 
Omniscient, 83. 
One, 13. 

Only, 46. 
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Oral, 57. 
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